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BENEVOLENT QUIXOTE. 


IN FOUR VOLUMES. 


There, to the ſympathetic heart 
Life's beſt delights belong; 

To mitigate the mourner's ſmart, 
To guard the weak from wrong, 

Ye ſons of luxury, be wiſe; 

Know, happineſs for ever flies 
The cold and ſolitary breaſt ; 

Then let the ſocial inſtin& glow, 

And learn to feel another's woe, 
And in his joy be bleſt. 
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CHAT 


WHEN our hero left Mr. Barry- 
more's, he went dire&ly to the theatre, 
The play was already begun; and, with- 
out aſking any queſtions, he paid for 
his admittance, and took his ſeat in 
one of the boxes. The houſe was very 
full, and, the firſt-a& being juſt ended, 
the muſic was playing; but when the 
ſecond began, he was aſtoniſhed to find, 
inſtead of Venice Preſerved, they were 

Vor, Il. B play · 
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playing Love in a Village. He fat for 
ſome time with tolerable patience, ex- 
pecting to ſee miſs Darley every 
moment; but the ſecond act being 
finiſhed, he addreſſed an elderly gen- 
tleman who fat near him, and begged 
to know if he could inform him why 
the new actreſs did not appear, and 
why the play was changed. 


© The ſudden illneſs of Jafher was the 
reaſon of the alteration,” replied the gen- 
tleman; and as the new performer ex- 
cels in tragedy, I am told ſhe will of 
courſe make her firſt appearance in that 


line,” 


This ſatisfied him, and he began to 
think of returning to Mr. Barrymore's, 


when 
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when two ladies, who ſat before him, at- 
tracted his attention: indeed, the dif- 
ferent modes of their dreſs, manner, and 
converſation, gave to one of his con- 
templative turn of mind ſufficient {cope 
for meditation, | 


The elder ſeemed to be turned of 
ſeventy, but had till a fair and freſh 
. complexion, with a ſerenity and good 
humour in her countenance, which 
evinced the turn of her mind. Unlike 
the preſent race of grandmothers, ſhe 
adhered to the ſtyle of dreſs which ren- 
dered old ladies reſpectable ſome years 
ſince, but which is now uſually given 
up for the gayer faſhions. She was 
tall, ſlender, and extremely upright. 

B 2 A grey 
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A grey filk gown, black petticoat with- - 
out a flounce, and a rich worked muſ- 
lin apron and handkerchief; a lace cap, 
with a crimpt wire and white ribbands ; F 
a hood of the ſame under her N 
and her grey hair combed lightly and | 
ſmoothly over à roll—This was her 
dreſs, and Mr. Thornborough was par- 
ticularly ſtruck by it; for he had not 
ſeen age make ſo reſpectable an appear- 
ance fince his own grandmother, whom 
he but faintly remembered. 


This lady's grand-daughter, who fat 
upon the ſeat before her, chatting to 
two gentlemen, was a perfect contraſt : 
young, handſome, volatile, and adorn- 
| ed, as ſhe thought, with a profuſion of 
gauze and pink ribbands, ſhe was equal- 
ly 
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ly inattentive to the piece and her grand- 
mother, whom ſhe wholly neglected, and 
talked ſo loud to her beaux, that the 
poor old lady, who had-placed her in 


front to give her an opportunity of mak- 


ing a conqueſt, was as much prevent- 
ed from hearing, as from ſeeing by the 
height of her head. Happy, however, 
that her girl was noticed, ſhe was almoſt 
indifferent about any thing elſe ; when 
our hero, who had been early taught 
to reverence age whenever it appeared 
in a character worthy of reverence, and 
hurt by the negle& ſhe experienced from 
her own party, addrefſed her with ſome 
trifling queſtion relating to the actors, 
which introduced a converſation. When 
miſs Warren obſerved this, ſhe was not 
a little elated by the idea, that he could 
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not have had any motive for this but 
the hope of engaging her in it; and 
ſuddenly turning round, ſhe made ſome 
infipid remarks, which, as they were ad- 
dreſſed to our hero, he could not help 
anſwering. 


Miſs Warren, though not abſolutely 
out of the line, as it 1s called, was yet 
very inferior, both in birth and fortune, 
to the principal inhabitants of B—, 
though ſhe viſited many of them in a 
formal and diſtant manner. In one of 
the annual routs ſhe had met both the 
gentlemen, who, as elegant and faſhion- 
able ſtrangers, were the objects of gene- 
ral attention; and had not forgotten 
Mr. Thornborough, though ſhe had 


been wholly unnoticed by him : and as 
they 
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they did not play at the ſame table, he 
really did not remember her, even 
when (willing to keep up the acquaint- 
ance) ſhe addreſſed him in the follow- 


ing manner. 


« J think, fir, I had the pleaſure of 


meeting you lately at Mr, Hartley's ?” 


«© Madam, I beg pardon; I really 


did not recolle& I had that honour.” 


« Oh pray, fir, make no apologies; 

I dare to ſay you did not, for I fart 
down to whiſt as ſoon as I entered the 
drawing-room, and was cut out but 
once the whole evening, and then you 
were talking to miſs Barrymore. What 
B 4 | a charm- 
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a charming young woman that is! Is ſhe 
not, fir?” 


« Yes, madam, perfectly ſo indeed.” 


« 1 really ſhould be glad to cultivate 
an intimacy with her; but I do not know 
how it is, I am ſo much engaged, I have 
not time to devote to thoſe whoſe merits 
however deſerve more attention than 
we pay to the general herd of our ac- 
quaintance : and then they are ſo little 
here; for you know, I ſuppoſe, they are 
generally in town in the winter: per- 


haps indeed you firſt knew them 
there ?” e 


« No, I had not the pleaſure of being 


intro- 


introduced to them till my arrival at 


1 


tc Indeed! Well, that is ſurprifing, 
they are ſo much in the world. And 
Mr. Wilding's family are vaſtly agreea - 
ble. Miſs Wilding is a prodigious fine 
woman; and miſs Charlotte, if ſhe was 
not quite ſo grave, would be equally 
ſo,” 


Whilſt ſhe ran on in this manner, 
commending all his particular friends 
to enſure his approbation, her two 
beaux, perceiving themſelves wholly 
neglected, began to be piqued; and 
Mr. Thornborough was as much wea- 
ried by her attentions as they were dif- 
guſted at her neglect. But their con- 
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verſation was ſoon put an end to. by 


an alarm of fire; and a thick ſmoke 
proceeding at the ſame inſtant from the 


ſtage, every one became anxious for 
their own ſafety; and the general con- 
fuſion that reigned in the houſe can be 
better imagined than deſcribed. 


As Mr. Thornborough ſat near the 
door of the box which opened imme- 
diately to the lobby, he was in no dan- 
ger: but as he never thought of himſelf 
only, he looked round to ſee whom he 
could aſſiſt; and leaving miſs Warren 
to her beaux, he took the old lady in 
his arms, and bore her reſolutely through 
the crowd into the ſtreets, in ſpite of her 
ſcreams and entreaties that he would quit 
her and return to Lucy : but he doubt- 

2 ed 
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ed not but Lucy was in good hands, and 
carried her till he came to a ſhop, which 
was not quite ſhut; and whilſt endea- 
vouring to open the door, he met Mr. 
Harriſon, who was juſt ſet out in ſearch 
of him; and ſeeing a female in his arms, 
and not knowing either the perſon or 
the accident which had happened, he 
began to rally him: but when the old 
lady was ſeated in a chair, and the 
people of the houſe were running to 
fetch drops and water, his mirth was 
abſorbed in aſtoniſhment, and he only 
faid : “ Why, Mr. Godfrey, this is 
an unuſual ſort of Quixotiſm ; you have 
been ſtealing old ladies inſtead of young 
ones.” But his jeſt was ſcarcely heard, 
and not at all attended to by Mr, Thorn- 
borough : and when the object of Jus. 
| B 6 care 
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care recovered ſufficiently to ſpeak, at 


her earneſt entreaties he ran back to the 
theatre, to ſeek for her unhappy grand- 


daughter, leaving her to the care of two 
women and Mr. Harriſon, who ſtaid 
behind with the hope of hearing how 
our hero had been diſpoſed of during 
the evening, as he could not imagine 
it was an aſſignation with this lady 
which had induced him to leave Mr. 


Barrymore's with ſo little ceremony. 


Mrs. Warren told the ſtory of the 
fire; and upon Harriſon's enquiring 
where ſhe met her deliverer, replied, 
he had fat in the box near her the 
whole evening. This added to his per- 
plexity. However, having learned all he 
could, and not willing to encounter the 
flames 
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flames himſelf, he ran back to Mr. Barry- 


more's, with the news that the theatre 
was half burnt down. 


Sophia ſtarted from her chair, with a 
loud exclamation ; then turning as pale 
as death, ſhe ſat down again: and ano- 
ther lady aſked how he had heard it. 
His reply, that he had met Mr, Godfrey 
with a lady in his arms, relieved miſs 


Barrymore's fears for his ſafety, but re- 
newed her inquietude reſpecting the 


cauſe of his departure ; but all her ap- 
prehenſions vaniſhed at once when Mr. 
Harriſon continued : 


« Faith, we were all out in our con- 
jectures; for this fair lady, as no doubt 
you all imagine her to be, was no other 

than 
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than old madam Warren ; and ſhe de- 


clared to me he had been fitting next her 


the whole evening: fo for what purpoſe 
he ran away from hence is yet to be de- 


termined,” 


Sophia, though vexed at having be- 
trayed ſo much concern, ſmiled at this 
ſpeech; and her uncle rephed: © The 
world could not in this inſtance accuſe 
him of being a fortune-hunter, fince it 
was well known Mrs. Warren had only a 


Jointure, and that a very ſmall one.” 


A good deal of ridiculous mirth, and 
many excellent jokes, as the ſpeakers 


thought, paſſed at our hero's expence, 


who, in the mean time, returning to the 
playhouſe, found the fire, which had been 
| only 
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only in a part of one of the ſcenes, was 
entirely extinguiſhed, and the houſe was 
pretty well cleared. Not hearing any 
thing of miſs Warren, he entered the 
box, and found her lying along the 
bottom in a fainting fit; and not willing 
to reſtore her to her grandmother in that 
condition, he ſummoned the actreſſes, and 
they ſoon reſtored her to ſenſe and recol» 
legion. She then informed him, that 
one of the gentlemen who were fitting by » 
her had left the houſe juſt before the 
alarm was given; and that, as he was carry- 
ing her grandmother out, the company 
in the next boxes on each ſide, thinking 
that was the beſt way, crowded ſo faſt to 
the door, there was no poſſibility of her 
eſcaping; which the other gentleman 
perceiving, he abandoned her, and, 

anxious 
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anxious only for his own ſafety, jumped 
down into the pit, which ſhe was not 
able to do, and, as ſhe ſuppoſed, got 
ſaſe through the paſſage. In the mean 
time, terrified at being thus cruelly de- 
ſerted, ſhe ſcreamed violently, but, inthe 
confuſion the whole houſe was then in, 
ſhe ſcreamed unheard and unnoticed; 
and at laſt, her terror rendering her in- 
capable of making any exertions for her- 
ſelf, ſhe ſunk to the floor inſenſible. 


Mr. Thornborough, when ſhe had 
finiſhed her little narrative, called a 
chair, and putting her in, walked before 
it to the houſe where her grandmother 
was anxiouſly waiting for her return; and 
having ſatisfied her ſhe was well and un- 
hurt, he ſaw her to their own houſe, and 


then 
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then came back for the old lady, whom 
he attended in the ſame manner ; and 
having received their ſincere and ardent 
thanks, he returned to his own lodgings, 
very well pleaſed with the events of the 
evening, as far as they related to him- 
ſelf; and in the reflection of having 
been ſerviceable to two defenceleſs wo- 
men, he regretted not his own diſappoint- 
ment with reſpe& to miſs Darley. 


CHAP. 
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CHAF. I. 


ON his return to their lodgings, our 
hero found his friend arrived before him: 
he had ſpent the evening at Mr. Wild- 
ing's, and communicated to him the ill 
ſucceſs he had met with in his firſt appli- 
cation; for the diſlike Letitia had evinced 
for him did not prevent him from ac- 
quainting her with his paſſion. He ad- 
ded, as if in confidence, that upon tell- 
ing her ſhe would not have received a 
declaration from his friend ſo coldly, ſhe 
was in ſo much confuſion that he no 
longer doubted her regard. 


* You are a happy man,” continued 
he, 


r 
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he, © to have ſo fine a young creature 
thus deeply attached to you, without ap- 
pearing with any advantages of fortune 
or ſituation, and without taking any pains 
to engage her affections.“ 


Mr. Thornborough acknowledged 
himſelf extremely fortunate, and ſaid 
he only waited the lady's final determi- 
nation, which, after all, might be in 
Godfrey's favour, before he would avail 
himſelf of her partiality. 


When they parted for the night, the 
latter rejoiced in the fair proſpect of 
executing all his plans, for the whole 
afternoon had been ſpent in contrivance, 
for which the abſence of our hero and 
the illneſs of Charlotte, who was con- 

fined 
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fined with a cold, gave them the moſt 
_ favourable opportunity. 


Mr. Thornborough's reflections were 
very different: flattered by miſs Wild- 
ing's prepoſſeſſion, and pleaſed by what 
| he thought a proof of a generous and 
difintereſted heart, which particularly 
ſuited the delicate and romantic turn of 
his mind, he yet felt no animation at the 
hope of calling her his. He admired 
her perſon, he eſteemed her character, 
and was grateful for her attachment ; but 
he returned it not with that ardour he 
thought almoſt eſſential to happineſs. 
Miſs Barrymore then ſtarted upon his 
mind, with all the advantages ſhe poſ- 
ſefſed, of beauty, ſenſe, and accompliſh- 
ments; and he breathed a half. formed 

wiſh 
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wiſh that her ſentiments for him were 
equally tender : but however this wiſh 
was gratified, he was unconſcious of it ; 
for Sophia, too ſenſible of her partiality, 
endeavoured to hide it by an aſſumed 
haughtineſs, which he, a novice in the 
arts of her ſex, had not vanity enough to 
ſuppoſe was the effects of a concealed 
paſſion, | | 


He then conſidered what he had often 
been told, that happineſs was more attain- 
able when the affections were fixed upon 
a really amiable object, than when attract- 
ed by brilliancy or engaged by beauty. 
Convinced of the attachment of Letitia, 
and ſuppoſing, from the preſent conduct 
of Sophia, that, only by the diſcloſure 
of his name and fortune, he could have 

1 any 
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any hopes of her, he determined to 
follow the path which lay before him, 
and ſeriouſly addreſs the former; but as 
he was aſſured the two ladies would not 
bear compariſon, in Juſtice to his in- 
tended, he reſolved to avoid miſs Barry- 
more as much as poſlible. 


In a few days miſs Darley's appear- 
ance was again announced in the play- 
bills, and Mr. Thornborough determin- 
ed to be preſent. Miſs Barrymore had 
reſolved on the ſame, though from a very 
different motive: {he made a large par- 
ty, and was in the fide-box when our 
hero entered the houſe. The play was 
Venice Preſerved, as before intended; 
and when Belvidera came on the ſtage, 
the beauty of her figure and the inno- 


CEnce 
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cence of her manner, though wholly un- 
fit for the character ſhe was to repreſent, 
having in it more of ſimplicity than 
majeſty, yet intereſted the audience in 
her favour, and ſhe was received with 
loud applauſes. 


Miſs Barrymore was more taken up 
with obſerving Mr. Thornborough than 


in attending to the play, On his firſt en- | 


trance he had bowed to her ; but adher- 
ing to his reſolution, he went not to the 
box where ſhe ſat, though the company 
near him were very inſipid. She re- 
turned his ſalutation; but though not 
well pleaſed that he made no attempt to 


join their party, could not diſcover the 


cauſe, nor imagine it to ariſe from de- 
ſign, as, though ſhe watched his counte- 
nance, 
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nance, ſhe could not perceive any parti- 
cular emotions of pleaſure or animation 
when the new actreſs made her appear- 
ance, He ſeemed very attentive to the 
play, but curioſity appeared to be the 
principal motive; nor when Belvidera 
made ſome capital and laughable miſ- 


takes, which frequently occurred in the 


courſe of the evening, did he betray any 
concern; but joined equally in the ſmile 
which went round the houſe, and in the 
clapping deſigned to lefſen her confu- 
ſion, - 


Though Sophia was in her heart 
pleaſed that ſhe had diſcovered no ſigns 
of an attachment, yet ſhe tried to perſuade 


| herſelf ſhe was ſorry ; as it would have 
been a motive with her to conquer her 
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partiality for a man, who, by ſo ſtrange 
a preference, proved himſelf unworthy 
of the regard he had excited in her 
breaſt, 


When the play was over he came 
round to their box, forgetting his deter- 
mination ; and, after chatting ſome 
time; a gentleman aſked him what he 
thought of the new actreſs. - He ſhook 
his head, and replied with. a ſmile, the 


young lady had miſtaken her talent, for 


he was ſure acting was not her forte. 


cc Perhaps,” returned the other, * ſhe 
has no other ſupport.” 


„Oh yes,” ſaid Mr. Thornborough, 
* ſhe has friends who can take care of 
Vor. II. C her, 
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her, and who will. I doubt not, prevent 
her from following the profeſſion, when 
they hear of her deſign,” 


« You know her, then, fir, I preſume,” 
interrupted miſs Barrymore. 


« Yes, madam ; ſhe is either a ward, 
or a diſtant relation, of the perſon with 
whom I lodged in town. I then firſt 
ſaw her, and am really concerned at the 
girl's imprudent and ridiculous ſtep, in 
thus appearing on the ſtage, without one 
qualification but youth and beauty.” 


The converſation then changed ; but 


Mr. Thornborough continued with them 
| the remainder of the evening: and the 
openneſs of his manner, and the viva- 


city 
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city with which he returned the raillery 


he met with, ſet Sophia's heart entirely 
at eaſe with reſpect to miſs Darley; and 
ſhe imagined it was merely curioſity 
which had induced him to leave their 
concert ſo precipitately a few days be- 
fore, 


CHAP. 


_ 
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EB. 


The following morning our hero hav- 
ing learned where ſhe was to be found, 
called on miſs Darley. He was inſtantly 
admitted ; and having enquired for Mrs. 
Bennet, the poor girl burſt into tears, 
and expreſſed a deep and hearty wiſh that 
ſhe had never left her. This was ſo fair 
an opening, that he rejoiced in the idea 
that his work was already half accom- 
pliſhed; but willing to hear more before 
he mentioned his own propoſal, he beg- 


ged to know, if the queſtion was not im- 


pertinent, why ſhe had left her friends, 


and quitted the hopes of ſucceeding in a 
reputable 
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reputable way of buſineſs, for ſo ſtrange 


and imprudent a plan as that of going 
upon the ſtage. 


„Why, fir,” replied he, will tell you 
the truth at once. To be ſure I do not 
love mantua- making, and that made me 
write a novel. You know I was pretty 
near the cataſtrophe that night when you 


frightened me ſo much; and when I had 


quite finiſhed, I went to Mr. with 


the copy; and it was fo full of ſenti- 
ment, I made ſure he would give me 
ſomethingextraordinary for it : but, alas! 
here I was ſadly diſappointed. I ſcarcely 
know how to confefs to you the reaſon he 
gave for refuſing it; but as it was the 
effect of education, and not of nature, 
| ay it is the leſs diſgrace, or elſe I am 
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fure I ſhould bluſh to add, that, when he 
had read three or four letters, he told 
me the ſentiments were very pretty, and 
the ſtory very pathetic, and altogether it 
was nearly as good as many that he pub- 
liſhed ; but the hand-writing was ſo dif- 
ficult to be read, and the ſpelling beſides 
ſomewhat unintelligible, that it would 


/ 
colt him more to reviſe than the book was 


worth ; and that it would not anſwer for 


him to undertake it, as he had ſo many 
fent kim that he could always pick and 
chooſe. I then aſked if he could recom- 
mend any other bookſeller ; but he gave 
me ſo little encouragement to proceed at 
all, that Iwent home quite in deſpair. I did 


nothing but cry for two days, till I learned 


accidentally that the manager of this com- 


pany wanted an actreſs for tragedy; and, 


having 
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having a ſtrong idea that I ſhould like 
this employment better than working, I 


wrote to him to offer myſelf. We met at 


the houſe ofa friend of mine, when he was 
* 

pleaſed to ſay he liked my appearance, 

and would take me upon trial: he added 


the company were then met at B 


. 


and deſired I would join them as ſoon as 
poſſible. 

LU pon this I determined to ſet out, and 
pretending to go down to Richmond to 
ſee Mrs. Maſon, who had often invited 
me, I took a place in the coach for B—, 
leaving a letter in the penny- poſt, to in- 
form Mrs. Bennet that I had left London, 
to execute a plan for my future life, 
which fearing ſhe might not entirely ap- 
prove, I had reſolved not to acquaint her 
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with, till I knew its ſucceſs; but that ſhe 
might depend on hearing from me ſoon, 
But I now ſee the impropriety of the ſtep 
I haye been guilty of, and would return 
f J knew how I ſhould be received, and 
was not a{hamed to ſee Mr. and Mrs, 
Bennet, who have indeed been good to 
me, and deſerved not ſo ungrateful a 
return.“ Here ſhe burſt into tears. But 
before I go on I muſt inform my readers 
ot the cauſe of her contrition. 


The manager, who was rather of a gay 
diſpoſition, had been too much capti- 
vated with her perſon to attend to her 
abilities, and, hoping with ſome inſtrue- 
tions the might make a tolerable actreſs 
in time, had been very ready to engage 
her: but his wife, who had but too much 

| cauſe 
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cauſe for jealouſy, regarded her beauty 
in a very different light, and had joyfully 
availed herſelf of the innumerable faults 
in her performance the night before, to 
perſuade her huſband to diſmiſs her. 
Finding ſome difficulty in gaining her 
point, ſhe went before breakfaſt to mils 
Darley, and repreſentin gto her, with mucli 
anger and contempt, her preſumption in 
ſuppoſing herſelf qualified for the ſtage, 
deſired ſhe would return directly to 
London, or it would be worſe for her. 
Her huſband entering at the ſame mo- 
ment, a violent quarrel enſued between. 
them, which fo terrified the poor girl, 
that ſhe wiihed herſelf in London a thou- 
{and times; and themore carneltly, when, 
in the heat of her reſentment, the woman 


accuſed her of deſigning to draw away 
C5. "= "=o 
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her huſband, and him of having intend- 
ed her for his miſtrefs ; for nothing elſe, 
ſhe ſaid, could have tempted him to en- 
gage ſuch a poor, filly, illiterate, ſqueak- 
ing thing, who had. neither voice nor 
manner. She then drove her huſband, 
who was quite ſtunned by her vocifera- 
tion, out of the houſe, and, after throw- 
ing the frightened girl ſome money as a 
recompence for her trouble, and telling 
her, if ſhe did not leave the town in leſs 
than two days, ſhe would apply to the 
Juſtices, and have her committed for a 
vagrant, ſhe haſtily followed, leaving 
miſs Darley ſo much-alarmed at her vio- 
lence and her threats, that ſhe was for 
ſome minutes quite ſtupified. A ſhower 
of tears at length coming to her relief, 
ſhe grew more compoſed ; and when our 
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hero id ſhe was deviſing how to 
| return to her friends without diſgrace, 
: and without confeſſing to them all ber 
motives. 

She was too wiſe, or rather too cun- 
ning, to tell him all that had paſſed: but 
when he preſſed her, after ſhe had con- 
4 cluded her ſtory, to permit him to take her 
3 back to London, and promiſed to reconcile 
f the Bennets to her, and even requeſt them 
never to recall her paſt faults, or by their 4 


reſentment induce her to repent her pre- 


ſent determination, ſhe cried, heſitated, = 
and at length conſented in ſuch a man- 
„ner, as if it was merely owing to his en- 
treaties and her contrition, not ſaying a 
word that could lead him to ſuppoſ. ſhe 
had previouſly received a diſmiſſion. 


C6 Charmed 
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Charmed at having gained a point 
which he conſidered of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence, he gave her not time to alter her 
reſolution, which he feared ſhe might, 
if left to herſelf; but ſending inſtantly 
for a poſt-chaiſc, he handed her in, fol- 
lowed himſelf, and they drove off to 
London about one o'clock in the after- 
noon, in the face of all the inhabitants 
of B 
conſtruction might be put upon his con- 


; our hero not recollecting a 
duct which he never dreamed of. 


Miſs Darley was extremely well pleaſ- 
ed with this happy termination of a mad 
frolic; for ſhe knew Mr. Thornborough's 
family, eſtate, connections, and character, 
from Mrs. Maſon, who, in all her viſits 


to her niece ſince they had met, made 


hum 
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bim the darling theme of her converſa- | 
tion, and dwelt with peculiar ſatisfaction | 
on the univerſal benevolence of his heart, ' 
and the delight he had ever taken in 
generous and humane actions; and was 
ſenſible the Bennets held him in ſuch 
reverence, they would not refuſe her their 
forgiveneſs, when he condeſcended to 
requeſt it. She alſo hoped the diſgrace- 
ful treatment ſhe had experienced would 
not be known, and of courſe they would 
allow her ſome little merit, in having 
thus early repented her elopement-. 


* 
92 


5 The journey was not altogether ſo 
pleaſant as ſhe expected; for, conſcious 
of her beauty, ſhe imagined Mr. 
Thornborough would pay her many com- 


pliments, not only on that, but on the 
heroic 
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heroic reſolution with which ſhe had con- CO 
quered her hopes of fame and 3 ſt 
and returned to the humbler ſphere, al 
where ſhe might ſubſiſt by the labour of al 
her hands, but could never hope to ſhine, q 
Inſtead of this, he gave her the moſt ex- f 
cellent advice for her future conduct, . 


repreſented the dangers ſhe had eſcaped, 
and pointed out, the path, by following 
which ſhe might enſure comfort and 
tranquillity, 


She liſtened to all he ſaid, and pro- I 
miſed to comply with all he adviſed ; but b 
ſhe heard him with inattention and weari- 1 
neſs: nor was he leſs diſpleaſed at her- 
ſtupidity and inſenſibility; for ſhe ſeemed / 


totally unconcerned about the reception 


ſhe might meet. with, and apparently un- 


conſcious 7 


guns Ws 
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conſcious of having been guilty of any 
ſtriking indiſcretion : and he felt a little 
aſtoniſhed that a girl ſo perfectly illiterate 


and uneducated ſhould have the confi- 


dence to attempt either going on the 
ſtage or turning authoreſs, for both of 
which ſhe appeared wholly unqualified. 
But as all the diſadvantages ſhe poſſeſſed 
did not leflen the merit of his interference, 
he rejoiced at being the cauſe of reſtoring 
her to her friends, which he did inſtant- 


ly on his arrival in town. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bennet had been ex- 
tremely frightened and angry with her for 
her ſtrange conduct: however, on his 
earneſtly requeſting their forgiveneſs, 
and telling them he had made itthe con- 
tion of her return, they conſented after 


ſeverely 
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ſeverely reproving her, and warmly thank- 

# ing him. He then left them and returned 

i to the inn where he meant to ſleep, and 

from whence the coach ſet out for B the 

next morning, in which he ſecured a 

place, preferring that mode of convey- 
ance. 


CHAP. 
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His fellow paſſengers were of that 
common claſs of character which merits 


no particular deſcription; too cheerful 
to appear to want his aſſiſtance, and too 
infipid to make him ſolicitous for their 
further acquaintance, But about twenty 
miles from B—— they took up an old 
gentleman, whom our hero recollected 
to have often met with at the coffee- 
houſe there. He was a very ſingular 
character: though his birth and fortune 
entitled him to mix in the firſt ſociety, 
yet he rather choſe to viſit his inferiors, 


than give up to the faſhionable hours. 
For 
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For this reaſon, except at the coffee-houſe, 


he was ſeldom ſeen in company; for ob- 
ſtinately adhering to old cuſtoms in every 
particular, he dined at one, drank tea 
at five, ſupped at eight, and went to 
bed at nine. His dreſs was no leſs con- 
ſpicuous : his head and neck exhibited a 
wig, cravat, and collar, which can now 
only be ſeen in the pictures of our great 
grandfathers ; and his wide boot cuffs, 
waiſtcoat flaps, crimſon coat, and yellow 
buttons, truck the beholder at firſt fight 
with infinite ſurpriſe ; but from the good- 
humoured pleaſantry and drollery of his 


converſation, the oddity of his figure 


grew every moment leſs and leſs appa- 


rent, and was at length totally forgotten. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Neſbit, for that was his name, 
ſoon entered into a familiar and eaſy chat 
with Mr. Thornborough, who was ex- 
ceſſively delighted with the humour of 


his remarks. When they had dropped 
the reſt ofthe paſſengers, which happened 
before they came within ten miles of the 
town, Mr. Neſbit, taking a book and roll 
of papers out of his pocket, aſked his 
companion if he would ſubſcribe to a 
pamphlet he intended ſoon to publiſh. 


ce Certainly I will,” returned our hero; 
ce but pray what is the ſubject ?”? 


« You have a right to aſk that, to 
be ſure,” anſwered the old gentleman, 
ſqueezing up his face into an odd form; 
* and I will tell you. I am going to ſtart 

a new 
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a new hypotheſis, and prove that in a 


few generations more the life of man 


will be extended to the ſame length it 
was before the flood; and more, that it is 
already far advanced in this improve- 
ment.” 


Mr. Thornborough , though much ſur- 
priſed at this ſtrange ſpeech, yet replied 
with his uſual pleaſantry, This doctrine, 
my good fir, will be very acceptable to 
thoſe who, from the avidity with which 
they purſue the pleaſures of life, muſt 
rejoice in the hope of its being extend- 
ed; particularly as youth muſt belengthen- 
ed in proportion to the reſt, andthey may 
look forward many years without view» 
ing that period when age and infirmity 


work an involuntary reformation, and 
HET 
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force them to reſign thoſe delights they 


have ſo long cheriſhed. But pray, if I 


may aſk the queſtion, how do you mean 


to prove this?“ 


& Why, fir,” anſwered Mr. Neſbit, 
c have you not frequently read in the 


papers, within theſe few years, the deaths 


of different people at ninety or an hun- 


dred years of age, and many even older ? 


Now, as I imagine, the life of man will 


be extended by degrees, ten or twelve 


years perhaps in every generation; for if 


more than that, it would loſe its intend- 


ed effect, and become a ſource of miſery, 


inſtead of the reverſe. As an inſtance, 


if you, fir, were to live two hundred 


years or thereabouts, even if all of your 


own age were to live nearly the ſame time, 


yet 
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yet to loſe thoſe connections and friends 
whom from your infancy you have been 
taught to love and revere, perhaps a cen- 


tury and a half before you were to follow, 


would be to a man of a ſerious turn a 


diſagreeable idea.“ 


te Diſagreeable, indeed, returned our 
hero; nor have I the leaſt wiſh to remain 


here even half che time you ſpeak of.“ 


cc But ten or twenty years,” continued 
the old gentleman, will make no vaſt 
difference; and therefore I imagine it will 
be protracted by thoſe degrees. And I 
will ſoon prove to you this is not idea 
only. I have formed my opinion from 
obſervations, of which I think you will 
allow the force, Then opening the book 


In 
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in his hand, which wast he eighth volume 
of the Spectator, Here, fir,” continued 


F he, you have probably read the ante- 
, diluvian ſtory of Hilpa and Shalum, and 
8 may remember this ſentence: 
Hilpa was exceedingly beautiful, and, 
when ſhe was but a girl of threeſcore and 
" ten years of age, received the addreſſes 
ig of ſeveral who made love to her.” 

« And what pray in theſe days is ſo 
ed common as a girl of threeſcore and ten?” 
alt | 
vill q Mr. Thornborough, who for ſome 
11 I time had thought his companion a mad 
dea J man, now clearly underſtood his keen 
om | ſatire; but unwilling to interrupt him, 
vill ne only indulged himſelf in a hearty 
20k q laugh „ Whilſt the other went on. 


6 « I would 
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c Iwould not have the world miſtake my 
meaning; and hope it is evident to you, 
that I do not by this intend to ſay the 
preſent race of young ladies have all 
the ſolidity of their grandmothers ; but 
the reverſe. I mean, that at ſeventy years 
of age they are moſt of them ſi! girls, 
But between them and Hilpa there is 
yet a difference; for the latter we ſup- 
poſe, from the expreſſion “ but a girl,“ 
to have been juſt entering into life, and 
thought full young to have ſo many ad- 
mirers. Our ladies, by being termed il 
girls, may be imagined to be on the point 
of loſing all right to that term ; though, 
as females love dominion, they are very 
unwilling even at this age to reſign their 
pretenſions: and it is from this circum- 


ſtance I ſhall prove we are as yet only 
advancing 
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advancing to that happy time, when a 
hundred years will be no more than ten 
are at preſent. 

ce And now, ſir, what do you fay ? I have 
ſeen you in the polite circles at B=—; 
and ſurely you muſt have obſerved many 
of theſe Hilpas, for there are plenty of 
them in the town: and farther, believe 
they are already of my opinio! for 
they not only dreſs like young arte 4 
but behave in the ſame thoughtleſs 
ner, and ſeem as little apprehenſive of 


11 the haſty ſtrides of age, as if two or three __ 
hundred was the common life of man: F 7 7 

and ſurely, if they were in the leaſt cone 

1 ſcious, that their exiſtence would be ex- 

9 tended but a few years, they could not 
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be thus careleſs of all they ought to at- 


tend to.” 


Mr. Thornborough was extremely di- 
verted by his companion's amuſing ha- 
rangue; and joined in his opinion of the 
levity and folly of the age. 


« And yet,” continued Mr, Neſbit, 
cc js it not ſurpriſing, that the writers of 
the preſent times copy ſo little from na- 
ture? In real life, we often ſee parents 
and children in the ſame cotillon ; and 
may, poſſibly, in the ſame aſſembly, diſ- 
cover four generations : yet, in almoſt 
all the modern publications, whether no- 
vels, poems, or ſentimental tales, we read 
of grey-headed fathers bending over 
their blooming offspring, and even little 

infants 
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infants playing with their grandſire's 
crutches; when I declare, the very re- 
verſe has, in real life, fallen under my 
own obſervation : and, at this time, I 
know a young fellow, of feventy, intro 
ducing his grandſon; a young fellow of 
ſeventeen, into all the diffipation, all the 
irregularities, and, I fear I may add, all 
the debaucheries of faſhionable life,” 


Mr. T hornborough ſhuddered at a 
picture too true; and mentally returned 
thanks to Heaven for having preſerved 
his mind uncorrupted, and for the ex- 


ample and precepts in early youth ſet 
before his view. 


A good deal more converſation paſſed 
between them, on theſe and other ſub- 
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jects; in the courſe of which Mr. Neſbit 
diſplayed ſo much real wit and humour, 
and fatire ſo general, with very little 
perſonal ridicule, and ſo much morality, 
that our hero was particularly charmed, 
and promiſed to call frequently on him 
whilſt he continued at B-——. Nor was 
the old gentleman leſs pleaſed with him: 
his oddity of dreſs, and the ſingular ſtyle 
of his living and appearance, had given 
many of the faſhionable world a plea for 
behaving to him with a contempt he 
little deſerved. But the vivacity, the 
politeneſs, the attention, of our hero, 
quite won his heart; and they parted 
with a mutual wiſh and promiſe of ſoon 
meeting again. 


CHAP, 
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M 1ss Barrymore's well-known cha- 
racter for active benevolence and univerſal 
humanity drew on her numerous appli- 
cations. The day before our hero's laſt 
excurſion to London, ſhe had met with 
a poor child, who, in accents of unfeign- 
ed diſtreſs, implored her relief. She 
bade the girl follow her home, and or- 


dered the ſervant to take her into the 


kitchen, and give her ſome meat. The 
little creature ſcarcely taſted what they 
gave her, but, wrapping it in her apron, 
ſaid, though ſhe was very hungry, her 
poor mammy was hungry and fick too ; 
and deſired ſhe might carry it home. 

D 3 Sophia, 
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Sophia, much affected with this inſtance 
of tenderneſs, bade the child eat what ſhe 
would, and her mother ſhould have more. 
She then told her own maid to go back 
with the girl, and bring her word what 
the rea] ſituation of the family was; at 


the ſame time ſending what ſhe thought 
neceſſary for the woman's immediate re- 


lief. The ſervant, who had caught ſome 


of her lady's charity, returned with ſo de- 
plorable an account, that miſs Barrymore 
reſolved to viſit her the next morning, 
and contrive ſome means for her preſent 
comfort, even if her recovery was im- 
poſſible, as Beatrice had informed her 
ſhe had every appearance of a deep de- 
cline. 


She ſet out ſoon after breakfaſt, and 
found 
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found the poor woman apparently in the 
laſt ſtage. Her lodging, which was in 
the garret of a tolerable houſe, was yet 
ſo cold, that Sophia thought the firſt ſtep 
towards a recovery, would be removing 
her to a warmer apartment, Sending, 
therefore, for the landlady, ſhe enquired 
if ſhe could not accommodate her with 
another, and promiſed to pay the rent. 


&« Yes, madam,” replied ſhe; « as 
good luck would have it, there's a young 
lady belonging to the players juſt going: 
there's a fine gentleman juſt come after 
her, and he has ſent for a poſt-chaiſe ; 
ſo Sukey Pearſon may be carried down, 
as 1 don't ſuppoſe *twill be a quarter of 
an hour before ſhe'll be off.“ 


« A player b 
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« A player!” faid miſs Barrymore, 
with ſome emotion. Do you know her 
name?” 


e Darley, madam,” replied the wo- 
man. | 


This was enough for Sophia : ſhe ſat 
by the poor creature's bed · ſide in a deep 
reverie, in which the ſcene before her 
had little ſhare, till ſhe was awakened 
from it by a girl's entering the room 
haſtily, and ſaying : “ Mother, miſs is 
juſt going, and the gentleman waits to 
pay you.” 

The landlady diſappeared ; and So- 
phia, walking to the window, obſerved a 
poſt- chaiſe ſtanding at the door, into 
which, 
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which, in a few minutes, ſhe ſaw our 
hero hand miſs Darley, and they drove 
off immediately. 


Her fears thus confirmed, and her 
hopes thus diſſipated, ſhe felt a ſtrange 
ſenſation of uneaſineſs, for which ſhe 
could ſcarcely account, as ſhe had little 
idea how much Mr. Thornborough was 
the ſubje& of her thoughts; and ſhe felt 
mortified at being diſappointed in a cha- 
racer, of which ſhe had formed ſo high 


an opinion. 


The landlady came back in high good 
humour, praiſing the gentleman's gene- 
roſity to the ſkies, and ſaying, ſhe war- 
ranted it was not for nothing he had 
begged miſs to go with him; and in- 
Ds decd 
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deed ſhe thought ſhe was in high luck, 
to get ſo rich and ſo fine a gentleman to 
take care of her. 


Mifs Barrymore fighed ; but, endea- 
vouring to ſuppreſs her uneaſineſs, ſhe 
defired the poor woman might be re- 
moved directly; and, as her own chil- 
dren were too young to act as nurſes, 
ordered the landlady to ſee ſhe was 
properly attended, and the expences ſhe 
would be anſwerable for. She then 
took leave. The poor invalid was too 
faint to return thoſe thanks her kindneſs 
merited ; but ſhe promiled to ſee her 


again very ſoon, and returned home. 


Her aunt was alone in the parlour ; 
and Soplua, fitting down by the fire, 


I Con- 
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continued filent a few minutes : at laſt— 
« Well, madam,” ſaid ſhe, © it is all 


true.“ 


« What is true, Sophy?“ 


% Why, that Mr. Godfrey has a con- 
nection with that young actreſs we ſaw 
laſt night; as he is this morning Juſt 


gone off with her to London.” 


„Well, my dear; but why ſhould it 


concern you fo deeply ?” 


Sophia coloured. “ Surely, madam, it 
is too ſtriking a proof of the depravity of 
human nature, not to give very unplea- 
ſant ſenſations to one who had formed 
an opinion of the young man, which 

D 6 his 
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his conduct has not diſappointed merely 
in this reſpect, but in every other; 
for he muſt be a complete maſter of 
duplicity, who could, with ſuch appa- 
rent frankneſs and candour, diſavow any 
particular intereſt in the young creature, 
when he muſt have previouſly concerted 


the plan which he this morning exe- 


cuted.“ 


6] am ſorry to ſay, my dear girl,“ re- 
plied her aunt, “it is too much the way 
of the world ; and, as you go through 
life, you will meet too many ſuch in- 
ſtances.” Mr. Barrymore then enter- 
ing the room, Sophia made no reply, 
and the ſubje& dropped. 


When Mr. Thornborough returned to 
Bo— 
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B——, he was a little ſurpriſed, and not 
a little mortified, at being received by 
the female part of the Barrymore 
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family, when he called, with a peculiar 
coldneſs; a coldneſs the more marked, 
as it was inconſiſtent with their general 
character. This, however, from his 
miſtaking the cauſe, only confirmed the 
more ſtrongly his intentions with reſpect 
to Letitia Wilding, whoſe countenance 
betrayed the livelieſt, the moſt animated 
ſatisfaction, when they firſt met, after this 
ſhort ſeparation. 


Mr. Godfrey informed him he had 
received from her a decifive anſwer ; 


and, in conſequence of it, he had deter- 


mined to try his fortune with her ſiſter, 
who, though not equally handſome, had 
yet 
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yet ſufficient attractions to engage him. 
« You,” continued he, „are the idol 
of Letitia; and I believe, from my ſoul, 
ſhe will go into a conſumption if you re- 
turn not her attachment.” 


« There will be no danger of that,” 
anſwered he, © if it depends upon me. 
I have yet ſeen no woman who has 
equally the power and inclination to 
make me happy : and with what plea- 
ſure do. I anticipate the hour, when her 
diſintereſted love will be rewarded by 
her knowledge of the ſplendour that 
awaits her !” 


Mr. Godfrey replied, he wiſhed his 
own happineſs was as ſecure; but he 


knew 


: 
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knew not how Charlotte would receive 
the news of his degradation. 


« Fear not,” cried his generous 
friend; * can happineſs be too dearly 
bought? And when I owe all I have to 
your attention, think not I can be un- 
grateful, You may depend on poſſeſſ- 
ing whatever you or your Charlotte can 
wiſh for, that is in my power to be- 


ſtow.“ 


Mr. Godfrey, conſcious of his own 
duplicity, thanked him with an aukward- 
neſs, which the other attributed to ex- 
ceſs of gratitude, and deſired the ſubject 
might be dropped. 


From this time, in their viſits to Mr. 
Wilding, 
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Wilding, which were more frequent than 
ever, Mr, Godfrey transferred his atten- 
tions to Charlotte, and Mr. Thornbo- 
rough paid his devoirs to the delighted 
Letitia, She received them with ſuch a 
proper mixture of approbation and re- 
ſerve, and diſcovered her partiality by 
a thouſand trifling inſtances, yet with the 
moſt feminine delicacy, that he was more 
than ever convinced of the propriety of 
his choice, and waited only a proper 
opportunity to make a full declaration 
of his ſentiments. That opportunity 


was not long ſought for in vain. 


Charlotte, who aſſiduouſly avoided her 


loyer, was engaged abroad more than 
ever. Mr. Godfrey followed her to all 
public 
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public places, and in every viſit where 
he could with propriety: and Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilding going out of town for a 


few days, our hero determined to avail 


himſelf of their abſence; and calling 


one morning, when his friend was other- 
wiſe engaged, he had the good fortune to 
meet miſs Wilding alone in the parlour, 
He addreſſed her with politeneſs, but 
without that timidity or confuſion, which 
is uſually attendant on thoſe who are 
deeply intereſted in the ſubject, and 
who fear an unfavourable anſwer : yet, 
with a peculiar delicacy, he avoided 
giving her the leaſt hint he had ſeen 
through her partiality, 


She heard him with much pleaſure, 


but with little ſurpriſe, having long 
; known 


Ne. 
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known his ſentiments from his friend ; 
and, with a pretty affected air, ſhe diſ- 
claimed his compliments, and pretended 
to believe it impoſſible he could have re- 
garded her with ſo partial an eye; till his 
repeated aſſeverations, and continued en- 
treaties, induced her to confeſs ſhe was 
by no means inſenſible of his affection, 
and returned it with as much reality as 
he could wiſh. He thanked her very 
ſincerely, but very ſoberly, for this con- 


feſſion: he preſſed her hand to his lips, 


and aſked if he might not apply to her 
father. This queſtion ſhe only anſwered 
with a bluſh; and he was now ſufficiently 
convinced of her love, to have any 
doubts to heighten his own. He con- 


tinued with her till the hour of dinner ap- 
proaching 
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proaching reminded him of an engage- 
ment, and he then took leave, after fix- 
ing an hour to wait on her father the next 
day, and obtaining permiſſion to viſit her 
conſtantly, till that happy one which 
ſhould unite them for ever. Mr. Wild- 
:ng's conſent was obtained without any 
difficulty, as the reader will eaſily ſup- 
poſe; and it was ſoon univerſally known, 


that our hero was paying his addreſſes to 
miſs Wilding. 


Miſs Barrymore was not the laſt who 
heard it, nor the leaſt affected by it. Mr. 
Harriſon, who had no ſpirit but the ſpirit 
of curioſity, which, however, was ſufh- 
ciently ſtrong to make up for the want 
of it in other reſpects, was told of it at a 
rout. He ſuſpected Sophia's prepoſſeſ- 

ſion, 
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ſion, and, willing to diſcover her real 
ſentiments, if poſſible, he called at Mr. 
Barrymore's the next morning, and, 
finding the ladies at their work, he be- 
gan: 


« Well, have you heard the news 25 


& No,” cried Mrs. Barrymore, with a 
ſmile; “we ſeldom hear any but when 
you viſit us, Mr, Harriſon,” 


Oh! I am glad of it,“ replied he; 
ce and now you ſhall gueſs. There is 
going to be a wedding not a thouſand 
miles from —— ſtreet. Who do you 
think it is?“ 


He looked at Sophia with ſo much 
intended 


hp Wy 
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intended archneſs, that ſhe inſtantly ſaw 
through his deſign ; and, ſuſpecting our 
hero was ſome way concerned, reſolved 
to arm her mind with fortitude, and pre- 
ſerve the utmoſt calmneſs of counte- 
nance, let him ſay what he would. The 
moment ſhe believed this was poſſible, 
it became really ſo; and, with much 


apparent unconcern, ſhe aſked if it was 
Mr. Thornborough and miſs Wilding. 


« You are right,” ſaid Mr. Harriſon, 
« as to the lady; but the gentleman 


18 9 
« Mr. Godfrey, perhaps,” cried So- 
phia, with ſo much unconcern, that 


Harriſon thought for once his penetra- 
tion had been in fault, 


« Yes,” 


— . 
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c Yes,” continued he, now you have 
them both ſure enough ; and I can tell 


you how it all happened. Mr. Thorn- 


borough, as you know, paid his addrefles 
to miſs Wilding ; but the girl refuſed 
him, like a fool, and has now conſented 
to marry his friend, to whom it is ſaid 
ſhe was previouſly attached,” 


Ah ! thought Sophia, ſhe never gave 
ſo ſtriking a proof of her diſcernment 
before. 


«© Well,” interrupted Mrs. Barrymore, 
te and ſhe acted | very wiſely, though un- 
like the generality of the world, to fix on 
the man ſhe could be 
And in theſe ſentimedts her niece jMned 
ſo cordially and frankly, that Harriſon 


| happy with.” 


was 
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was not only vexed at having made no 
farther diſcovery, but alſo at being oblig- 
ed almoſt to give up an opinion he had 
long cheriſhed, and contradict a ſtory he 
had often circulated. 


After half an hour's farther converſa- 
tion upon this and other ſubjects, he 
took leave. But Sophia's tranquillity was 
only affamed: ſhe retired to her own 
apartment, and gave way to the train of 
reflections this intelligence inſpired. His 
running away with an actreſs, though it 
accorded not with his moral character, 
and was inconſiſtent with the ſentiments' 
he uſually profelled; was her too come 
mon an event in'the'annals of gallantry, 
to excite her ſurpriſe, though ip had raiſed 
her reſentment, and le ened her good 

opinion 
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opinion of him: but for his preſent con- 
duct ſhe could in no way account, as 
miſs Wilding, though very handſome, 
was, ſhe thought, of a character too in- 
fipid, too trifling, and too little varied, 
to inſpire a laſting affection in the breaſt 
of one, whole converſation proved him 
no leſs the man of education and learn- 
ing, than his dignity, elegance, and 
ſpirit, the man of taſte and faſhion. But 
from the late reſolute propriety of her 
own behaviour, ſhe fancied ſhe had ob- 
tained a complete conqueſt over herſelf; 
and in this. certainty determined no 
longer to avoid him as uſual. She was 
too conſcious of the rectitude of her heart, 
and the ſteadineſs of her mind, to fear 


entertaining one improper ſentiment for 


a man, who had never ſhewn her the 
leaſt 
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leaſt degree of partiality, and who was now 
deſtined to be the huſband of another. 
Yet ſhe feared, from Mr. Harriſon's 
manner, her partiality had been ſuſpect- 
ed, and that there might be conſtructions 


put upon her conduct ſhe was now cer- 
tain of not deſerving. 
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LET me now refer my readers to a 
former part of this hiſtory, and recall 


to their remembrance the Mr, Littleton 
who had accompanied George Thornbo- 


rough on his travels. He was a clergy- 
man of a good family ; but had no 
other expectations of a living, except 
what aroſe from his hopes of ſucceeding 
to one in the gift of the college, of which 
he was but a junior fellow, when he was 
introduced to miſs Charlotte Wilding, 
at Bath, where ſhe was then with her 


aunt, 


A ſtriking 


rr 
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A ſtriking ſimilarity of character ſoon 
attached them to each other with a ſtea- 
dineſs no time or diſtance had power to 
leſſen. They both poſſeſſed ſtrong un- 
derſtandings, excellent hearts, and ſtrict 
principles: but Mr. Littleton was too 
ſeriouſly in love, to wiſh to marry her 
till he could provide for her in ſome 
manner ſuitable to the ſtyle in which ſhe 
now lived with Mrs. Emerton, who had 
a large jointure, and kept the beſt com- 
pany. But a fixed engagement took 
place between them ; though it was mu- 
tually agreed to keep it a profound ſe- 
ſcret, till ſome acquiſition of fortune, or 
preferment, ſhould enable them to re- 
veal it to che world. 


Mr. Littleton ſoon returned to Ox- 
E 2 ford, 
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ford, where his acquaintance with the 
Thornboroughs, which had been flight, 
ſome accident improved into intimacy 
and he received with the utmoſt plea- 
ſure the offer of accompanying George 
on his travels. * A perfe& harmony ſub- 
ſiſted between them, as George Thorn- 
borough poſſeſſed that real eaſe and good- 
humour which enabled him to liſten to 
Mr. Littleton's admonitions, which he 
too frequently deſerved, with candour, 
and acknowledgments of their pro- 


priety, though he paid too little atten- 
tion to them, 


Mr. Littleton, though not engaged as 
a regular tutor, and though in hopes of 
ſucceeding to a good living through his 
means, yet never yielded, in a ſingle 


inſtance, 
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inſtance, what he conſidered as right and 


proper. This ſtrictneſs might have de- 
ſtroyed his expectations, had not George's 
diſpoſition been ſo peculiarly mild. As 
it was, he conſidered theſe reproofs as 

additional tokens of his regard; and, in 
conſequence, when he made his will, had 
not only left him a handſome legacy, but 
had recommended him to his brother 
with reſpec to the living. 


The melancholy accident which occa- 
ſioned his death was a ſource of unfeign- 
ed affliction to Mr. Littleton and his 
conſtitution was ſo ſhaken by his exer- 
tions and his grief, that, as has been 
already related, he was for ſome time 
confined to the convent; and, when ſuffi- 
ciently recovered to travel, he was ad- 

E 3 viſed 
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inſtance, what he conſidered as right and 
proper. This ſtrictneſs might have de- 
ſtroyed his expectations, had not George's 
diſpoſition been ſo peculiarly mild. As 
it was, he conſidered theſe reproofs as 
additional tokens of his regard; and, in 


conſequence, when he made his will, had 
not only left him a handſome legacy, but 
had recommended him to his brother 


with reſpect to the living. 


The melancholy accident which occa- 
ſioned his death was a ſource of unfeign- 
ed affliction to Mr. Littleton and his 
conſtitution was ſo ſhaken by his exer- 
tions and his grief, that, as has been 
already related, he was for ſome time 
confined to the convent ; and, when ſuffi- 


| 
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ciently recovered to travel, he was ad- 
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viſed not to return to England till the 
ſpring; and accordingly went from 
thence to Nice, where he reſolved to 
ſpend the winter, 


A regular correſpondence had been 
kept up between him and Charlotte ever 
ſince they parted at Bath; and to our 
hero he alſo wrote conſtantly : and ſoon 
„Mr. 
Littleton received a letter from Charlotte, 
a paragraph from which I tranſcribe, for 


after the latter arrived at B 


the better information of my readers. 


© J know not how it is; our taſtes 
were perfectly ſimilar: but you have 
been certainly either deceived in the 
character of your patron, Mr. Thornbo- 
rough, or he is much altered ſince you 
knew 
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knew him at college. Vain, ſuperficial, 
preſumptuous, poſitive and overbearing, 
J have entertained a real diſlike to him, 
which I vainly attempt to conquer, by 
reflecting on what you already owe to his 
family, and what you ſtill expect from 
him. But J contrive, for your ſake, for 
both our ſakes, to conceal my ſenti- 
ments, and behave with reſerve, but civi- 
lity. He at preſent pays his addreſſes 
to my fiſter,” She receives them with 
coldneſs, and has declared to me her in- 
tention of refuſing him, whenever, by a 
real declaration, he puts it in her power. 
I cannot at all underſtand this; for to you 
I may confeſs, Letitia has not refinement 
enough to have any objection to him for 
the reaſons l mentioned before; and I 


too well know her plan has long been, to 
E 4 eſtabliſh 
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eſtabliſh herſelf well by marriage; and 
where will ſhe again meet with a man of 
Mr. Thornborough's fortune, who wall 
overlook her comparative poverty? His 
friend, Mr. Godfrey, who accompanied 
him to B-—, is unbleſt by any of the 
gifts of the fickle goddeſs; yet is happy 


in all that nature and education could 


beſtow. I ſhould almoſt ſuſpe& Letitia 
was ſecretly attached to him, did I not 
know ſhe has too much worldly wiſdom. 
I have nqt mentioned your name to Mr. 
Thornborough, nor ſhall I, unleſs you 
wiſh it. Do not let your hopes of him 
be too ſanguine. I wiſh I may be miſ- 
taken; but, in my opinion, he has nei- 

ther gratitude nor generoſity.” 
Mr. Littleton was extremely hurt and 
ſurpriſed 
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ſurpriſed at this account of the friend to 
whom he looked up for preferment, and 
whom he had regarded with a high de- 
gree of admiration and reſpect: but be- 
lieving implicitly all Charlotte had aſ- 
ſerted, and knowing how few can ſtand 


the teſt of unbounded affluence, when 
unchecked by authority and uncontroul- 
ed by advice, he concluded, proſperity, 
independence, and his ruſhing into the 
gay world, to which he had been ſo long 
a ſtranger, without a friend to guide, or 
a monitor to direct him, and where the 
examples continually before him, of the 
young unprincipled men of faſhion, 
could not fail of having an influence, 
had perverted a, mind naturally well in- 
clined, and corrupted a heart which had, 
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in early youth, given ſo many proofs of 
integrity and virtue. 


A ſhort time after this, Mr. Thornbo- 
rough, having every reaſon to hope he 
ſhould ſoon be happy in the poſſeſſion 
of miſs Wilding's hand, as he was ngw 
convinced he had long been of her heart, 
demanded Mr, Littleton's congratula- 
tions on his having met with a woman ſo 


every way qualified to make him happy. 


But, conſcious of his own folly and ridi- 
culous delicacy, and not knowing Mr. 
Littleton's previous acquaintance with 
the Wildings, he ſpoke not of his change 
of name, and only mentioned being at 
B——, with his friend Mr. Godfrey. Of 
the reſt of the family he alſo ſpoke little; 
and concluded his letter with ſuch warm 
aſſurances 
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aſſurances of continued eſteem, that Mr, 
Littleton began almoſt to recall his late 


formed opinion, and once more to believe 


him all he had formerly appeared. 


In the mean time, Mr. Godfrey tranſ- 
ferred his addreſſes to Charlotte, which 
for ſome time ſhe evaded with much 
dexterity, inſuch a manner as neither to 
encourage nor offend ; for ſhe feared 
his reſentment to her might injure Mr. 
Littleton, when their connection was ac- 
knowledged. But when they became ſo 
pointed, that ſhe could no longer laugh 
off his compliments, or pretend igno- 
rance of his real ſentiments, ſhe became 
ſeriouſly alarmed, and again wrote to 
Mr. Littleton, in the following man- 


ner. 
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« Diſtreſſed beyond meaſure at the 
unfortunate events which have happened 
ſince my laſt letter, I am yet unwilling 
to communicate to your boſom the ap- 
prehenſions which diſtract mine, and 
which muſt be the conſequence of my 
revealing a ſecret that, however, I muſt 
diſcloſe ; as without your advice I know 
not how to proceed, nor how to avoid 
the cruel perſecutions I muſt expect, if 
I continue my preſent conduct, without 
aſſigning ſome ſatisfactory reaſon, Mr. 
Thornborough has been refuſed by my 
ſiſter, who is ſince engaged to Mr. God- 
frey, and has declared his preference of 
me; a preference which, by way of excuſe 
for firlt addreſſing my ſiſter, he pretends 
is excited by the extreme ſuperiority 


of my underſtanding to hers, which the 


length 
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length of our acquaintance has enabled 
him to diſcover, but which my reſerve 
had at firſt concealed. Alas! he little 
knows my mind 1s indeed ſuperior to 
flattery, and that I value his compli- 
ments as little as I merit them. I have 
hitherto laughed at him ; but I can do 
ſo no longer. He yeſterday, in the moſt 
unqueſtionable manner, made me an 
offer of his hand and fortune. I refuſed 
him with the utmoſt civility ; but he will 
not take my refuſal, unleſs I aſſigu a 
reaſon. Had he one ſpark of that libe- 
rality, that delicacy, that generolity, 
you once fancied he poſſeſſed, I would 
inſtantly have confeſſed my engagement 
to you: but that would have deſtroyed 
your hopes for ever; and I cannot bear 
the idea of being the means of depriving 

you 
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you of your expectations of that inde- 
pendence to which your attendance on 
his brother has given you an undoubted 
right. Beſides, I know ſo well your 
own romantic. delicacy ; and you have ſo 
often told me, that you would not ac- 
cept my hand, though my fortune, ad- 
ded to your own, would ſupport us in 
eaſe and comfort, unleſs you could be 
enabled to live in the ſtyle to which I 
have been accuſtomed; that I muſt fix 
on ſome method of refuſing him, with- 
out exciting his reſentment towards you 
or me, But you know not my heart, 
nor the ſpirit of content that reigns there. 
Certain of poſſeſſing your eſteem, and 
ſec'ire of the comforts of life, I ſhould 


never ſigh for its luxuries ; and, fince I 
have ſeen your friend Mr. Thornbo- 


rough, 
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rough, I have learned to contemn af- 
fluence. It was a wiſe man who ſaid, 
© To deſpiſe riches, one need only con- 
ſider who are the poſſeſſors. And I am 
of his opinion. Yet I will ſo far accede 
to your wiſhes, as to follow any plan you 
can point out ; for, I am convinced, if 
it is poſſible for me to refuſe Mr. Thorn- 
borough, without diſcovering our pre- 
| ſent acquaintance, he may ſuppoſe here- 
after our attachment to be of a later date 
than his own, and conſequently feel no 
reſentment to you, for being only of the 
ſame opinion as himſelf, and preferring 
to all the reſt of the world her whoſe 
only ambition is to be 
Ever yours, 
CHARLOTTE WILDING.” 


This 
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This letter arriving at Nice at the 
ſame time with that in which our hero 
confeſſed his attachment to miſs Wild- 
ing, gave Mr. Littleton the moſt poig- 
nant enſations of grief and reſentment. 
Enraged at the duplicity of his friend, 
for pretending to have ſo deep an intereſt 
in Charlotte's heart, when her letter con- 
vinced him of the contrary, he was 
for ſome time incapable of conſidering 
coolly what ſteps were to be taken for 
their mutual ſafety ; when it occurred to 
him, Mr. Thornborough's letter might 
be written at the time he courted the 


elder fiſter : but, on looking at the date, 


even that ſlight hope was loſt. It then 
ſtruck him, that our hero, though he 


could not gueſs from what motive, en- 


deavoured purpoſely to miſlead him into 
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an opinion, that it was miſs Wilding to 
whom he was attached, as Charlotte's 
name was never mentioned through the 
whole: and though, as a man of honour, 
he ſcorned to repay his duplicity with 
the ſame, yet he thought himſelf juſti- 
fied in uſing concealment to effect his 
purpoſe ; and, with this view, reſolved 
to take no notice of his letter, but anſwer 
Charlotte's immediately. An extract 
from this I will lay before my read- 
ers. 


© Inconceivably alarmed as I am, my 
beloved Charlotte, at your intelligence, 
I yet know not what to adviſe ; and am 
ſtill more diſtreſſed by having received, 
by the ſame poſt which brought yours, a 
letter from the gentleman in queſtion, 
He 
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He tells mc he is ſoon to be married to 


you; but writes in ſuch an ambiguous 
manner, that, did I not know the contrary 
from yourſelf, I ſhould conclude it was 
your fiſter he addreſſed: but the date, 
and a thouſand other circumſtances, tell 
too plainly he wiſhes to deceive me; 
but with what view I am wholly igno- 
rant; for I believe he knows not of our 
acquaintance, and on this reſt all my 
hopes. Your ſcheme is an excellent 
one, if you know how to ſet about it. 
I am unfit to adviſe you ; I am too much 
agitated myſelf. The invention of wo- 
man is quicker and brighter; and you, 
my Charlotte, are equal to any thing. 
Yet ſuppoſe (the idea is vague and 
wild, I confels, but you may poſſibly im- 


prove on it) - ſuppoſe you were to make 


a plea 
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a plea of offended delicacy, and ſcorn to 
accept a heart once devoted to your 
ſiſter, and which you cannot conſider as 
all your own. If this fails, continue to 
refuſe him ſteadily; and, if perſecuted 
beyond what your gentle mind can ſup- 
port, boldly avow your engagement to 
me, and periſh all my hopes of affluence. 
It was only for your ſake I ever wiſhed 
for more than competence; and ſince 
you can thus cheerfully refign it, where 
would be my gratitude, if I could not 
yield up all the world for you, when your 
heart is the deareſt, the moſt invaluable 
treaſure in it, to your devoted 


ROBERT LITTLETON.” 


CHAP, 


„ 
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CH . 


DURING the interval that theſe letters 


were paſſing between Mr. Littleton and 
Charlotte, Mr. Godfrey gained very little 
ground in his addreſſes; whilſt our hero 
was every day more and more convinced 
of the fair Letitia's attachment to him, 
and of courſe became more ſenſible of 
and more grateful for it. A preſſing in- 
vitation having been given to them both, 
to ſpend a few days with a large party at 
Ravenhurſt, the ſeat of a gentleman about 
eight miles from B, our hero deter- 
mined to accept it, leaving his friend in 
a very hopleſs ſituation. 


Miſs 


Miſs Wilding, though her behaviour 
gave him no plea for anxiety or doubt, 
yet would have been better pleaſed had 


he felt ſufficient to induce him to remain 


at B—, as ſhe knew the Barrymores 
were all at fir James Wilmor's ; and So- 
phia was the only woman in the world 
whoſe influence ſhe dreaded : her beauty 
was ever acknowledged ſuperior to her 


own; and ſhe had heard Mr. Thorn» 


borough ſpeak of her wit, ſenſe, and ac- 
compliſhments, in terms too high to 
allow her to feel quite ſatisfied at the idea 
of his paſling three or four days under 
the ſame roof with this attractive and 
dangerous young woman, However, 
having no reſource, no plea to prevent 
him, ſhe was obliged to yield ; but ſhe 
did it with ſo ill a grace, that it being 


the 
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the firſt frown our hero had ever ſeen 
upon her brow, it gave him ſome un- 
pleaſant ſenſations, which he attempted 


however to conquer, when he reflected 


that he had now gone too far to recede 


with honour. 


It was late in the afternoon when he 
ſet out; and as Ravenhurſt lay quite out 
of the turnpike road, the rains which had 
for ſome days fallen very heavily made 
the roads extremely diſagreeable. About 
four miles from B—, as he was driving 
through a little dirty village, he was ſtop- 
ped by a countryman, who told him the 
brook at the end of the ſtreet, which he 
muſt neceſſarily paſs, was ſo much ſwelled 
by the late rains, that it was dangerous to 
attempt going through. He pauſed at 

| this 
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this account; but, unwilling to return, he 
told the man, as the phaeton he was in 
was extremely high, he thought he might 
venture ſafely, The other replied, that 
made a great difference to be ſure, and 
he did not know but he might. En- 
couraged by this, he went on boldly, en- 
tered the water, and got through with- 
out any danger; but he perceived it 
was ſtill riſing, and thought in half an 
hour it would be totally impaſſable, as the 
current was ſtrong, and the bottom ſtony 
and uneven, 


The rain now poured with extreme 
violence, the wind blew very high, and 
the evening began to draw towards a 
cloſe; when, having paſſed the brook, he 


aſcended a ſteep hill, from the top of 
which 
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which the road continued over a wide 
common to Ravenhurſt, with only one 
or two houſes in the way. Juſt as he 
reached the ſummit, he ſaw a carriage 
driving furiouſly towards him; and, judg- 
ing it was going the road he came, he 
determined to ſtop it, and relate the 
dangers he had encountered, which were, 
in all probability, now increaſed. As it 
drew near, he ſaw it was a hack chaiſe, 
with only a lady in it, who, on hearing 
him ſpeak to the poſtillion, put her head 
out of the window, and begged to know 
what was the matter. 


i I am ſorry, madam,” ſaid our hero, 
who now drove up cloſe to the carriage, 


« to inform you that you cannot pro- 
ceed on your journey, but with the 
hazard 
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hazard of your life, as the brook at 
Highford-mill is, I fear, by this time 
impaſſable.“ by 


% Good Heaven!“ cried ſhe, claſping 
her hands in an agony of grief, © what 
ſhall I do? Yet I muſt go. I thank 
you, fir, for your ſolicitude ; but I can- 
not avail myſelf of it : every thing moſt 
dear to me depends on the ſpeed with 
which I execute this journey: the leaſt 
delay is worſe than death; therefore, 
even at the hazard of my life, I muſt 
proceed.” 


« Madam,” replied Mr. Thornbo- 
rough, extremely affected by the earneſt- 
neſs of her manner, and thinking he had 


now, at leaſt, found a proper object for 
Vol. II. * his 


— - , 
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his benevolent Quixotiſm, * can I afliſt 
you? J am going only on a viſit of 
pleaſure; and what amuſement is there 
which ought not to yield to higher 
claims? Suffer me to be your meſſen- 
ger; return to the home you have left, 
and, give me but a direction, I will go 
wherever you ſhall requeſt, account for 
your abſence, deliver whatever meſſage 
you ſhall give me; and if I can be far- 
ther uſeful, ſcruple not to command 


me. 


The lady burſt into tears, and replied : 
J thank you, fir, more than I can ex- 
preſs : but my own preſence is abſolute- 
ly neceſſary, and I again repeat, I muſt 
go on. My own life will not, I truſt, 
be endangered, if I open the carriage 

doors, 
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doors. But how ſhall I preſerve this in- 
fant, whoſe tender age renders it almoſt 
impoſſible ſhe ſhould ſurvive the dangers 


I muſt encounter ?” 


At theſe words, Mr. Thornborough, 
for the firſt time, perceived ſhe had a 
little infant aſleep on her lap, wrapped up 
in a dimity cloke, Struck as he was 
with ſurpriſe, the impulſe of humanity 
prompted him, in the ſame moment, to 
ſave its little life, by offering to take it 
back to the houſe ſhe had left. 


ce If you can, madam,” ſaid he, © in 
this exigency, which admits of no other 
alternative, truſt a ſtranger with your 
charge, I will undertake to convey it 


wherever you pleaſe, as your journey 
F 2 admits 
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admits not of the delay of returning with 
it yourſelf.” 5 

She pauſed for a few minutes ; then, 
looking ſteadily at him, requeſted to 
know his name. 


He replied involuntarily, © Thornbo- 
rough.” 


ec Thornborough, repeated ſhe, “ of 
Berkſhire ?” 


«« Yes, of Berkſhire, madam.” 


« Then, for Heaven's ſake, hear my 
requeſt, Take the child ; but, by all 
your hopes of happineſs, promiſe me, 
faithfully promiſe me, not to mention to 


a human 
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a human creature to whom it belongs, 
nor how nor where you met with it, 
whilſt it is in your poſſeſſion. If you 
refuſe this, your charity avails me no- 
thing; you may ruin my fame, my for- 
tune, my happineſs; you may deſtroy 
with affliction thoſe whom you know not, 
and may bow down their grey hairs with 
ſorrow, who never injured you, and who 
have yet known no pangs equal to what 
muſt ariſe from the diſhonour of a child.” 


Mr. Thornborough, ſhocked beyond 
meaſure at the ſolemnity of her addreſs 
and adjuration, promiſed all ſhe defired, 
not conceiving it poſſible, in the ſhort 
time it would be under his care, it ſhould 
be any embarraſſment to him. Spring- 
ing, therefore, from the phaeton, he took 

F 3 | the 
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the child in his arms, and, placing it 
ſafely, returned for the direction. She 
pauſed for a minute; and, it being too 
dark for her to write, ſhe could only 


mention, that at No. , Fleet-ſtreet, 


London, the child would be received, 


and no queſtions aſked. 


_ Greatly ſurpriſed at this, expecting 
only to have the care of it for a few 
miles, he would have declined the charge, 
as wholly unequal to it ; but it was now 
too late; and the lady, repeating her 
thanks in the livelieſt manner, ordered 
her poſtillion to drive on with the 
utmoſt ſpeed. He complied, and our 
hero was left, before he could recover 
from his aſtoniſhment, in a ſtormy night, 
upon a wild common, alone, with a 


young 
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young infant to take care of; for he had 
ordered his ſervant to follow him the 
next morning, as he expected letters of 
conſequence, which Mr. Godfrey was to 
encloſe, and direct by his fictitious 
name. 


Wholly unaccuſtomed to the employ- 
ment of nurſing, he ſpent ſome time 
in contriving how he ſhould go on, and 
to what place; for fir James Wilmot's 
was now out of the queſtion, as his 
firſt view was to procure a nurſe for his 
little fellow-traveller. Not thinking it 
ſafe by his ſide, he threw back the head 
of the phaeton, which had been put up 
to keep him from the rain; and, taking 
off his great coat, he wrapped up the 

F4 infant 
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infant in it, and laid it there. He then 
drove ſlowly on, leſt the jolting ſhould 
awaken it, though expoſed himſelf to all 
the weather, and began to confider where 
he ſhould go. A few minutes medita- 
tion ſuggeſted to him to drive to ſome 
little village, leave the child with a nurſe, 
and go on to Ravenhurſt himſelf, but 
not to ſtay ; then, hiring the nurſe to 
attend him, ſer off directly to London, 


and deliver up his precious charge. 


Having thus arranged matters, he went 
on with ſome degree of compoſure; when 
about two miles from the ſpot, a coach 
and four paſſed him. The ſame impulſe 
prompted him to call out and ſtop them, 
to give the ſame advice he had before 
ineffectually 
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ineffectually given the lady: ⸗ for, ſure- 

ly,“ ſaid he to himſelf, here are no more 
infants to teaſe me with.” A well-known 
voice from the coach, when it ſtopped, 
convinced him of what he had not before 
dreaded, that it was Mr. Barrymore's. 
Though it was too dark to diſtinguiſh 
his perſon, that gentleman heard him 
ſpeak to the poſtillion, and inſtantly re- 
collected him. 


Hey, Godfrey !“ cried he, © what 
you are going to Ravenhurſt ? But what 
made you ſo late? They expected you to 


dinner.” 


Surpriſe and vexation prevented him 
from ſpeaking directly: but when he 
F 5 


could 
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could articulate, he replied : I wiſh 
I had been earlier, indeed: as it is, I 
fear I ſhall not arrive in any time, and, 
therefore, I believe I ſhall defer it till 


to- morrow.“ 


«© What the devil!“ ſaid Mr. Harriſon, 
who had not ſpoken before, © do you 
intend to ſleep upon the common? It is a 
fine night for ſuch a frolic, to be ſure, 
But perhaps you have made an appoint- 


ment with another old gentlewoman.“ 


« Are the ladies in the coach ?” ſaid 
Mr. Thornborough, diſregarding his 
ſpeech. 


« Yes,” cried a ſweet voice from the 
oppoſite ſide, © we are both here: would 
5 | we 
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we were not; for the weather and the 
roads are ſo bad, that: 


« You muſt not go on,” interrupted 
Mr. Thornborough, with particular ear- 
neſtneſs ; indeed you muſt not. I had 
ſpoken to the coachman, even before I 
knew whoſe carriage it was, to ſay he 
muſt not attempt it.“ 


«© Why not?” cried Mr, Barrymore, 
in a peeviſh accent, 


« The waters at Highford-mill are 
by this time impaſſable: when I came. 
through they were riſing, and even dan- 
gerous. You will not, ſurely, fir, riſque 
your own life, and the lives of theſe la- 
dies, by attempting it.“ 


F 6 Mr; 
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Mr, Harriſon, whoſe thoughts centred 
chiefly in himſelf, at this opened the 
coach-door, and ſaid, Mr. Barrymore 
may do as he pleaſes ; but I ſhall not 
venture, I promiſe you : ſo, Godfrey, I 
will go back to Ravenhurſt with you.“ 


Our hero, inexpreſſibly alarmed at 
this, replied heſitating, I know not that 
I ſhall go to fir James Wilmot's till to- 
morrow. But ſurely, Harriſon, you will 
not leave the ladies; nor will Mr. Barry- 
more himſelf encounter the dangers I 
have mentioned,” 


«© No,” cried Mr. Barrymore, “ you 
need not run away, Tom : however in- 
convenient it is for me to ſtay, I will not 
have all your lives to anſwer for; ſo order 

: Joſeph 
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Joſeph to drive back to the Crown: we 
will try to get accommodated there for 
once.“ 


Mr. Thornborough rejoiced at his for- 
tunate eſcape from his companion, now 
hoped to remain undiſcovered, and pro- 
poſed accompanying them back to the 
public- houſe, and chen ſtrike off to a 
village about three miles from thence, 
on the oppoſite ſide from Ravenhurſt: for 
he feared going immediately to that 


neighbourhood, left ſuſpicions ſhould be 
excited he knew not how to remove. 


The rain ſtill continued with violence, 
and, during this converſation, having pe- 


netrated through part of his great coat, wet 


the infant's face. Awakened by the cold, 
it 
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it began crying with as much vehe- 
mence as its little frame was capable of; 
which, in the ſtillneſs of the evening, 
could not fail of being heard by the 
party in the coach. 


« Good heavens! what is that?” 
cried Mrs. Barrymore. Sophia liſtened 
attentively; and Tom Harriſon, whoſe 
ears and eyes were ever in ſearch of no- 
velty and information, exclaimed, with 
a loud laugh: What is it! Why God- 
frey has a young child in the phaeton, I 

believe.“ 


The ſound had been too indiſtinct 
for them poſitively to determine from 
whence it aroſe; and this gentleman had | 
only ſpoken from conjecture: but the 

confuſion 
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confuſion of our hero, which was evi- 
dent in his words and manner, converted 
their ſurmiſes into certainty. 


ct is,” heſitatingly anſwered he, a 
young child, an infant, to be ſure, that 
I have promiſed—that is, I am to con- 
vey—to reſtore, I would ſay, to its 


parents, as ſoon as ever I can return 
to ”5 


c A little child!“ interrupted Harri- 
ſon. Why, Godfrey, have you been kid- 
napping? or is it one you are in duty 
bound to protect? eh!” . 


© Whatever it is, or whoever it be- 
longs to,” returned Mr. Thornborough 
with ſpirit, “ it is at preſent under my 


care; 
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care ; nor will all your jeſts, which little 
concern me, tempt me to relinquiſh a 
charge I have undertaken,” 

« Oh, no,” cried Harriſon, ** to be 
ſure you will not reſign it. Indeed it 
would be very wicked ; for who can be 
expected to take care of ſuch helpleſs 
little things, if they are forſaken by their 
own parents? But hang me, if I don't 
think mothers know moſt of the matter 
in general; though you may have practiſed 
nurſing ſo long, that it is nothing new to 
you; and may have very ſubſtantial rea- 
ſons for not letting its mamma appear.“ 


Mr. Thornborough „ though diſturbed 
and irritated by his impertinent curioſity, 
yet conſidering that nothing he could 

poſſibly 
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poſſibly ſay, in vindication of himſelf, 
would have any effect upon the minds of 
the party, unleſs he dared confeſs the 
truth at once, which a fatal promiſe pre- 
vented him from, reſolved to attempt no 
farther evaſions, which he found would 
only more deeply involve him in diffi 
culties, and continued filent ; whilſt So- 
phia, in a low voice, addreſſed her 


aunt; 


ce Dear madam, let the child be whoſe 
it will, it would be the height of inhu- 
manity to ſuffer it to remain in an open 
carriage ſuch a dreadful night, Let us 
take it into the coach.” * Certainly, my 
dear,” replied Mrs. Barrymore; and was 


juſt beginning to ſpeak to our hero, when 


the 
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the officious Harriſon prevented her, by 
calling out : 


« Here, Godfrey, you are in high 
luck, 1 can tell you : miſs Sophia will 
take care of your baby, and be its mam- 
ma for the preſent. She 1s afraid the 
poor thing will be drowned ; ſo, in com- 
paſſion to your feelings, which ought to 
be very acute, ſhe will herſelf afford it 
that proteCtion its real, but, I muſt add, 


unnatural parent has denied.” 


Mr. Thornborough anſwered only by 
a deep ſigh, the cauſe of which he could 
ſcarcely trace. But it was, in fact, owing 


to the mortification and regret he felt at 
having all the Barrymores, for whoſe 
good opinion he was ſo ſolicitous, wit- 


\ nefles 
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neſſes of a ſcene which placed him both 
in a ridiculous and criminal point of 
view. His honour was pledged not 
to reveal the circumſtances; and they 
could not but imagine there was ſome 
very extraordinary reaſon for this ſtrange 
conduct. 


Uncertain in what manner to act, he 
pauſed: but Mrs. Barrymore confirm- 
ing what Harriſon had ſaid, he took the 
child in his arms, and gave it to the la- 
dies. It ſtill continued crying with vio- 
lence; and the young man, jumping out 
of the coach at the ſame moment, de- 
fired to have the vacant ſeat in the phae- 
ton; ſwearing he had rather be ex- 
poſed to all the fury of the elements, than 
ſhut up with a ſqualling brat. 

The 
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The coach then, by Mr. Barrymore's 
order, turned and drove to the Crown. 
The two gentlemen followed, Harriſon 
vainly endeavouring to find out the real 
cauſe of the fituation in which they met 
him : for Mr. Thornborough had too 
much prudence, as well as too much ho- 
nour, to ſatisfy his curioſity, 


CHAP. 
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ON their arrival at the public- houſe, 
Mr. Harriſon, already tired of the family 
party, repreſented to our hero, that, as 
he was really expected at Ravenhurſt, he 
muſt ſend an excuſe; and offered, if he 
would lend him the phaeton, to be himſelf 
the meſſenger; for he longed to men- 
tion the events of the evening to the 
party aſſembled there. Mr. Thornbo- 
rough made no objection, though he 
could not but gueſs at the motive: but 
at the ſame time he knew his propenſity 
to relate, as well as hear, was ſuch, that, 
if diſappointed in the preſent inſtance, 
he 
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he would avail himſelf of every future 
opportunity; and, by yielding to his re- 
queſt, he ſhould be releaſed for the even- 
ing from his tireſome and embarraſſing 
converſation, and enjoy, as well as he 
could in his preſent frame of mind, the 


ſociety of the Barrymores. 


On their being ſhewn into a little par- 
] Jour, they took the cloke from the infant, 
4 1 i and diſcovered, to their infinite ſurpriſe, 
| It was not apparently more than five 
wecks old; and it was ſo ſhaken by the 
journey, ſo exhauſted by crying, and ſo 


| pinched by the cold, that Mrs. Barry- 
more -exprefled her fears that it would 
not live, unleſs a nurſe was inſtantly pro- 
vided. This the landlady undertook : 
ſhe bad a married 'daughter in the 'vil- 
| lage, 
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lage, who had a large family of children. 
To her care the little girl was conſigned; 
and Mr. Thornborough ſat down with 
the Barrymores with ſome tranquillity. 
Finding he was perplexed and embarraſſ- 
ed, they good -humouredly turned the 
converſation to their own affairs; and, to 
account for their being out ſo late that 
evening, informed him, that Mr. Harri- 
ſon, to whom Mr. Barrymore was a guar- 
dian, was juſt of age; and the other guar- 
dians had appointed to meet him the 
: and, the letter 
not reaching him till that day before 


next morning, at B 


dinner, he had reſolved to ſet out in the 
afternoon, much to the diſappointment of 


young Harriſon, who was very unwilling 
to leave the party aſſembled at Ravenhurſt; 
and therefore gladly availed himſelf of 

2 Mr . 
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Mr. Thornborough's phaeton, promiſing 
to return with it early enough the next 
morning to accompany the Barrymores 
to B— 


On his arrival at fir James Wilmot's, 
he found the company at cards. He 
explained the events of their little jour- 
ney, his reaſon for returning, and made 
our hero's apologies for not fulfilling his 
engagement ; and then, in a whiſper to 

. a few, mentioned the circumſtances of his 
being detained by a young child, and 
his own ſurmiſes on the occaſion. Not 
that he whiſpered with a wiſh, or view, 
of its being kept a ſecret ; but merely to 
give himſelf the importance of know- 


ing more than the reſt of the world, 
which, had he ſpoken openly on the ſub- 
Jett, 
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ject, would have been loſt in the idea 

that he was merely telling a piece of com- 
mon news. Thoſe to whom he gave 
the information, received it with differ- 
ent ſenſations ; ſome with ſurpriſe, ſome 
with regret, but more with pleaſure, ariſ- 
ing from that inſatiable defire of having 


ſomething to wonder at and enquire 


about, which vacant minds ever feel. 
He ſtaid not to breakfaſt at Ravenhurſt, 
but arrived at the Crown juſt in time to 
take one cup of tea with the party he had 
left there. Mr. Barrymore was very im- 
patient to be gone; and they ſet out im- 
mediately, leaving our hero to conſider 
what plan he muſt purſue. | 


The laſt evening and this morning 
had imprefſed upon his mind a higher 
Vol. II. G idea, 
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idea, than he had ever entertained before, 
of the perfections of miſs Barrymore. 
Her delicacy, her good humour, her 
frankneſs, candour, vivacity, and ſuperior 
underſtanding, had all appeared in the 
fulleſt and moſt amiable point of view ; 


and he wiſhed Letitia Wilding was 
equally attractive: but immediately 
checking that wiſh, as improper to 
indulge, he began his melancholy walk 
to the village. | 


The woman who was entruſted with 
the child willingly accepted the hand- 
ſome gratuity he offered her, to accom- 
pany him to London, and take care of 


it till it was once more reſtored to its 
mother. He then deſired her to hire a 
cloſe cart, and go with it to B=— im- 

mediately, 
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mediately, giving her money for her pre- 
ſent expences, and a direction to a ſe- 
cond- rate inn, where he promiſed to take 
her up in a poſt- chaiſe the moment he 


could conveniently purſue his journey. 


Having ſettled this to his ſatisfaction, 
he re-mounted his phaeton, and drove to 
Ravenhurſt, where his excuſes were re- 
ceived with much raillery and mirth. 
He bore them with perfe& good hu- 
mour, and, telling fir James he truſted 
time would enable him to diſcloſe the 
truth, took leave, and returned to B=—, 
He found the waters at Highford much 
abated, and had the ſatisfaction of learn- 
ing that the Barrymores, as well as the 
nurſe and child, went through without 
danger, and without apprehenſion, On 

G 2 his 
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his arrival, he directly waited on miſs 
Wilding, to acquaint her with his in- 
tended journey. But before I relate what 
paſſed in this interview, I muſt return 
to Ravenhurſt, to enable my readers to 
account for what followed. 
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AMONG the party at fir James 
Wilmot's, was a Mr. Willis, an emi- 
nent attorney at B-—, the father of 
two handſome daughters, who were 
rivals to the Wildings; for, moving 
exactly in the ſame ſphere, their intereſts 
often claſhed : and as Mr. Willis had, 
undoubtedly, the beſt fortune, he ima- 
gined himſelf greatly ſuperior to the 
other, a ſuperiority, however, which Mr. 
Wilding never allowed, as his birth and 
connections were much better. From 
this mean kind of jealouſy, Mr. Willis 
had been greatly piqued at the viſible 

| G 3 preference 
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preference paid by the two elegant 
ſtrangers to the miſs Wildings : nor 
were his daughters leſs hurt ; and they 
now failed not to avail themſelves of an 
opportunity which offered to diſcon- 
cert and mortify Letitia. 


This gentleman was engaged at whiſt 
when Mr, Harriſon entered the draw- 


ing- room; and, not being in the num- 


ber of his friends among whom he circu- 
lated the ſtory of our hero and his little 
proteg&e, he could only gather, from the 
imperfect hints he heard, that Mr. God- 
frey, as he was called, had remained at 
the Crown, to ſpend the evening with 
the Barrymores, in preference to com- 
ing to Ravenhurſt, Several ſmiles were 
ſeen on the countenances of the ladies, 


and 


$ 4% 
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and ſeveral half-uttered jeſts paſſed be- 
tween the gentlemen; all which he con- 
ſidered as proofs that our hero was faith- 
leſs to his firſt engagement, and was now 
paying his devoirs to Sophia Barrymore. 
This young lady, from being ſeldom at 
B—, ſpending her winters in London, 
where ſhe moved in the very firſt circles, 
and from the unqueſtionable advantages 
ſhe poſſeſſed, both in birth, fortune, 
beauty and merit, was too far above them 
to inſpire that envy which is ſeldom ex- 
cited but by our equals. Her conqueſt, 
therefore, in the preſent inſtance, gave 
them no ſenſation but pleaſure, ariſing 
from miſs Wilding's ſuppoſed diſap- 
pointment : and when Mr, Willis re- 
lated theſe circumſtances to his daugh- 
ters, on his return in the morning, they 

G 4 ſeized 
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ſeized the occaſion with avidity; and, 
impelled by the ill-natured motive of 


hoping to diſtreſs Letitia, reſolved to 
pay her a viſit, 


When they were ſeated, and a few 
common compliments and ſome general 
converſation had paſſed, © Pray,” ſaid 
miſs Willis, * where is your beau, Mr. 
Godfrey?“ 


«« My beau, as you are pleaſed to call 
him,” replied miſs Wilding, with an 
affected air, “is now at fir James Wil- 
mot's, where he is to ſtay a few days.“ 


« Oh dear, no,” ſaid miſs Willis, © I 
believe you are miſinformed, madam; he 
| is 
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is not at Ravenhurſt, I can aſſure you 
for 4 


I do not know, madam, who can 
be ſo well informed as-myſelf, where he 
is,” interrupted miſs Wilding, colour- 
ing violently, and drawing up her 
head. 


5 Nay, miſs Wilding, but mine is 
the beſt authority in the world.. My fa- 
ther came from Ravenhurſt not an hour 


ſince. Mr. Godfrey was expected there, 
it is true, laſt night; but he did not 


arrive.” 


<< Not arrive!” cried Letitia. © What 
could have poſſibly detained him?” 


G 5 46. Oh, 
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* Oh, you need not be ſo much 
alarmed ; I promiſe you he met with no 
accident, but was well, and happy enough 
no doubt,” 


« Will you condeſcend to explain 


your meaning, miſs Willis?“ 


« Yes, certainly. Mr. Harriſon, who 
went away early in the afternoon, with 
his guardian, returned juſt before ſup- 
per, telling fir James the waters were ſo 
much out they could not go on; and that 
Mr. Godfrey ſtaid with the Barrymores 
at the Crown, and had ſent him back to 
make his excuſes; a taſk he gladly under- 
took, as it gave him a plea for returning 
to a party he was ſo unwilling to leave. 
A great many witty things were ſaid, 

about 
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about Mr. Godfrey's chooſing to ſtay, 
that my father cannot remember; but all 
that I have related he is perfectly clear 


95 


In. 


The manner in which this intelli- 
gence was conveyed, as well as the intel- 
ligence itſelf, had too deep an effect on 
Letitia z ſhe trembled, heſitated, and 
attempted to ſpeak: but Charlotte, who 
wanted not ſpirit, or . exertion, when it 
was neceſſary, and who, though ſhe loved 
not her ſiſter with that warmth of affec- 
tion which a congeniality of ſentiment 
could only inſpire, yet could not patiently 
ſee her thus viſibly mortified ; and ſhe 


replied, with ſome acrimony, 


« I think, miſs Willis, your firſt queſ- 
| G 6 tion, 
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tion, where Mr. Godfrey now was? was 
extremely unneceflary, ſince you could 


give us the information you pretended 
to ſeek.” 


e pretended to ſeek! Really, madam, 
I do not underſtand you.“ 


„ am ſorry for it, miſs Willis, as I 
wiſh not to conceal my opinion: there- 
fore, 1n plain terms, give me leave to 
add, I do underſtand you. You enquired 
where Mr. Godfrey was, that you might 


have the ſatisfaction—a ſatisfaction, how- 


ever, that little minds can only feel—of 
telling us that he was with miſs Barry- 
more; an event which was far from giv- 
ing us the pain you intended, We are 
all intimate with their family; and I 

4 muſt 
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muſt ſay, Mr. Godfrey would have ſhewn 
as much want of taſte as ſpirit, if he had 
left them to go on to Ravenhurſt.“ 


Miſs Willis bit her lips with vexation 


at this ſpirited retort, which ſhe very 
little expected; and her ſiſter Maria, 
who had been a ſilent witneſs of this con- 
verſation, wiſhing to reſtore peace, made 
ſome apologies, which the others accept- 
ed; and they parted with that cold civi- 
lity which always precedes the ſeparation 
of old friends : for Letitia, though ſhe 
affected to receive their excuſes, was yet 
ſo ſeriouſly angry, and fo exalted with 
the hope of being Mrs. Thornborough, 
which all their ſurmiſes could not totally 
deſtroy, that ſhe determined no more ta 
conſider them as acquaintance ; and was 


not 
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not ſorry for ſo good a plea for breaking 
with them entirely. 


Vet, notwithſtanding all her ſiſter had 
aid, ſhe was a little uneaſy at what they 
told her; an uneaſineſs which was great- 
ly increaſed by the entrance of the perſon 
in queſtion, in his morning dreſs, upon 
his telling her he came to take leave of 
her for a few days, being obliged to go 
to London, on particular bufineſs, that 
afternoon. 


«© To London, Mr. Godfrey!“ re- 
turned Letitia, with evident concern : 
«© not to night, I hope. If you have 
any regard for my peace and happineſs, 
defer your journey till to-morrow, and 


80 
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go with us this evening to Mrs; Burling- 


ton's.“ 

ce If,” replied he, © it was in my 
power, you may believe I would ſtay ; 
but I fear it is not poſſible : however, if 
I can contrive to put it off, you may de- 
pend upon meeting me. But my viſit to 
London will, probably, be ſo ſhort, you 
will ſcarcely miſs me.” | 


Miſs Wilding, piqued at his not com- 
plying more willingly with what ſhe 
thought a very reaſonable requeſt, then 
deſired to know why he had not been at 
Ravenhurſt the day before, when he left 
B-— with that intention. 


Unable to confeſs the truth, and un- 
willing 
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willing to tell a falſehood, he only re- 


plied (not gueſſing ſhe had heard any 
thing which could make his words liable 


to a miſconſtruction), I was unavoidably 
detained on the road by an unexpected 
circumſtance.” | 


« Unavoidably, Mr. Godfrey!“ ſaid 
Charlotte. 


« Yes, madam,” repeated he with 
ſpirit, © unavoidably.” | 


- 


Letitia now renewed her entreaties, 
that he would fattend her to Mrs. Bur- 
lington's, with ſuch earneſtneſs, that he 
knew not how to refuſe; yet, too reſo- 
lute to give up a point he thought right, 
in compliance with a woman's wiſhes, he 
would 
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would not promiſe, but again declared it 
was his wiſh to oblige her, if poſſible; and 
then took leave. 


Letitia was but little pleaſed with this 
proof that her power over him was not 
ſo abſolute as ſhe had once hoped ; and 
ſhe felt it now the more forcibly, as ſhe 
wiſhed to ſhew the Williſes, who ſhe 
knew were part of the company, that, 
whatever they might imagine, he had 
not deſerted her. Animated by this 
hope, and the defire of triumph, ſhe re- 
tired to dreſs, and that day took even 
more pains than uſual to adorn herſelf, 
though ſhe was too frequently damped 
by a fear that it might be all to no pur- 


poſe. 
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W HEN our hero quitted Mr. Wild- 
ing's, he went directly to the Vine; and 
finding the woman and child arrived, he 
told her he feared he muſt give up his 
intention of proceeding towards Lon- 
don that night, if the difference it would 
make in her time was not material. She 
replied, ſo far from it, ſhe had thought 
of defiring him to put it off till the morn- 
ing, leſt the night air ſhould be preju- 
dicial to the infant, whoſe very delicate 
ſtate required more than common atten- 
tion. He very readily acquieſced, as 
he was not ſorry to comply with Letitia's 


„ 


fon | earneſtly- 
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carneſtly-enforced requeſt; and was pleaſ- 
ed with a proof of the nurſe's tenderneſs 
to the little forlorn creature who had 


been ſo ſtrangely entruſted to his care. 


He then retired to his lodgings, to 


dreſs for his evening's engagement; 
and having, after this was completed, 
ſome time which he knew not how to 
employ, as his mind was really too diſ- 
turbed to attend to reading, and his. 
friend was gone out of town, he reſolved 
to call on Mr. Neſbit: but that gentle- 
man being abſent, he took a ſhort walk, 
and then went to Mrs. Burlington's, 


earlier than the generality of the com- 
pany aſſembled. 


There he found miſs Barrymore; and, 
attracted 
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attracted by her irreſiſtible converſation, 
he ſat by her till ſummoned to the card- 
table. There again ſhe was deſtined to 


be of his party; and juſt as they were 


ſitting down, and he was paying her 
ſome trifling, but gallant, compliment, on 
being ſofortunate as to draw her for a part- 
ner, he looked up, and ſaw miſs Wild- 
ing ſtanding juſt behind, with a counte- 
nance on which vexation and anger were 
ſo ſtrongly painted, that he felt really em- 
barraſſed, though he ſcarcely knew why, 
as the events of the morning he was 


wholly unconſcious of. 


Turning towards her with an afſumed 
eaſe, © You ſee, miſs Wilding,” ſaid 
he, your commands have had a pro- 
per effect on me,” 


cc Upon 
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« Upon my word, fir,” ſhe replied, 
& I have ſome doubt whether it was my 
commands, as you are pleaſed to call 
them, or thoſe of ſome other people, 
which put off your journey, and induced 
you to come to Mrs, Burlington's.“ 


Mr. Thornborough, not in the leaſt 
comprehending her ſpeech, nor very 
anxious to enquire her meaning at that 
time, made no reply, but began to 
deal. 


Letitia had ſome reaſon for her ſuſ- 
picions. The intelligence of the day 
ſtill freſh in her memory, ſhe gueſſed he 
had been influenced by hearing miſs 
Barrymore was to be of the party, and 
that on her account only he had de- 

layed 
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layed his journey; fince, had it been in 
compliance with her entreaties, he might 
as well have given his promiſe before 
they parted. And this opinion, was 
ſtrengthened by her obſerving, when 
ſhe entered the room, how earneſtly he 
was attending to her, and how littlenotice 
he took of any one elſe ; and an unfor- 
tunate combination of circumſtances 
occurred to confirm it. 

Mrs. Burlington had been much diſ- 
treſſed to make out her parties, from 
repeated diſappointments ; and had ſent 
to Sophia Barrymore, with whom ſhe 
was very intimate, only juſt before din- 
ner; knowing, though ſhe diſliked play- 
ing higher than her uſual ſtake, ſhe would 
do it to oblige a friend. Our hero was 


5 an 
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an unexpected, but welcome, reinforce- 
ment; and, as ſhe had but five to that 
table, ſhe requeſted them to play as 
long as was agreeable without cutting 
out, and they aſſented. 


Letitia Wilding, well aſſured her lover 
never played from choice, could only ima- 
gine he was detained ſo long at the table 
by miſs Barrymore; and this idea, added 
to her mortification at the negle& ſhe 
fancied ſhe experienced, and which the 
Williſes were delighted ſpectators of, 
operated ſo forcibly on her ſpirits, that, 
before the concluſion of the third rubber, 
ſhe fainted away, and was carried out of 
the room 


The buſtle this occaſioned reached our 
hero, 
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hero, who, conſcious perhaps that he 
had not acted as he ought, and willing 
to make reparation, aroſe inſtantly, and 
would have gone to her; but being 
then, as it is called, in the criſis of the 
game, his partner, a crabbed old lady, 
inſiſted on his fitting down till it was 
finiſhed. 


« And pray, fir,” cried ſhe, © what 
good can you do in this affair ? In my 
opinion, the fewer people about her the 
better, and the ſooner ſhe will recover. 
I beg you will mind what you are 
about.” 


He very unwillingly aſſented. But 
his ſpirits were ſo agitated, by the fear 
of having added to her indiſpoſition, that 
he 
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he knew not what he did; and, though 
uſually a good player, he now threw 
down a wrong card, which inſtantly de: 
cided the rubber in favour of the oppo- 
lite party. His partner, naturally violent, 
and having, as ſhe thought, the game ſe · 
cure in her own. hand, was extremely 
irritated at his ĩnattentio n. 


c So, fir, you have made a fine hand 
of it.” When I had three honours and 
five trumps to my own ſhare, you muſt 
take my queen, upon my word. 1 am 
fre, if you go. on ſo, I wonder you can 
keep your head above water: to play at 
ſuch a ſtake as this, and then throw about 
your cards as if you were playing for a 
farthing with children. There are peo- 


ple in the world who would be very 
Vor. II. H angry 
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angry to loſe their money from their 
partner's careleſſneſs; but, for my part, 
I do not care a ſtraw for my money ; I 
am only ſhocked and concerned to ſee 
other people throw away theirs in ſuch'a 
manner, when, perhaps, if the truth 
were known, at another time they might 
be very glad of it.” - | 


This curious harangue he bore with 
leſs patience than he would otherwiſe 
have done, from his anxiety to be gone ; 
and when it was ended he only bowed, 
and, paying miſs Barrymore, quitted the 
table, and enquired of Mrs. Burlington 
how ſhe had left miſs Wilding; and 
heard, to bis great regret, ſhe was gone 
home in a chair. a 


Inſtantly 
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Inſtantly taking leave, he followed: 
and, on his arrival, found her in ſtrong 
hyſterics. The ſight of ſo much beauty 
as ſhe really poſſeſſed, in ſuch affliftion 
on his account, and her love for him, as 
he believed, ſo perfectly diſintereſted, was 
too much for his feelings; and, remov- 
ed from the dangerous influence of So- 
phia, his heart once more melted with 
its accuſtomed tenderneſs. He threw. 
himſelf at her feet, and faid everything 
love could ſuggeſt, to ſoothe her: and 
having at length ſueceeded in ſome de- 
gree, he turned to Charlotte, and in a 
low voice requeſted her to inform him 
what had at firſt occaſioned her illneſs. 
This ſhe complied with, and in a very 
, words told him her apprehenſions | 


' Ha N with 
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with reſpect to miſs Barrymore, from the 
| ſtory miſs Willis had brought from Ra- 
venhurſt, and which was confirmed by 
his behaviour that evening. 


F* | 
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Forgetting in that moment every thing 
but her diſtreſs, he inſtantly explained to 
the dejected Letitia all the circumſtances 
he dared; mentioned Mrs. Burlington's 
embarraſſment, as a reaſon for his play- 
ing ; and aſſured her, on his honour, 
that, ſo far from ſtaying from Raven- 
hurſt on account of the Barrymores 
(chough he acknowledged he had paſſed 
the evening with them), he was par- 
ticularly. diſtrefſed at meeting them at 
all, for a reaſon which, he hoped 4 in fu- 
ture to have i it in his power to explain. 


2101 


T hat i it was the ſame cauſe which oblig- 
ape ed 
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ed him to go to town, and in which the 
Barrymores were entirely unconcerned. 
And he added, if it would give her the 
leaſt degree of ſatis faction, he would that 
moment voluntarily ſwear, neither miſs 
Barrymore, nor any other woman, ſhould 
ever engage his affection, whilſt ſhe re- 


mained unmarried, and equally attach- 
ed to him, 


This promiſe enlivened her ſo much, 
that he repeated it once more, and in 
the moſt ſerious manner declared he 
would never marry any woman but her- 
ſelf; unleſs ſhe, by preferring ſome other 
man, ſhould teach him the road to in- 
conſtancy, He ſaid this with a ſmile ; 
and it was rather intended to make her 
ſmile alſo, than as any evaſion he might 


H z ever 
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ever in future avail himſelf of. She 
ſhook her head, and ſaid faintly, if 
that was all, there was little doubt of 


her fidelity. 


After ſtaying ſome time longer, to 
wait her perfect recovery, he took leave, 
promiſing nothing but abſolute neceſſity 
ſhould detain him in London beyond the 
time he fixed for his return; and then 


retired to his lodgings, with that ſort of 
ſatisfaction a man feels when he has 


conquered ſome ſtrong incitements to a& 
improperly, and has taken ſome ſure 
method to prevent his ever falling into 
the ſame danger again. Yet in this 
inſtance Mr. Thornborough found ſelf- 
applauſe will not always convey happi- 
neſs ; he knew he had now acted from 

the 
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the beſt motives; but he could not help 
ſecretly lamenting he had ſo preci pitately 
engaged himſelf, that he could not now 
recede with honour; and he ſeverely 
condemned the ridiculous delicacy 
which had induced him to act with ſo 
much duplicity. 


« In my own character,“ cried he, 
I mi ght have pretended to miſs Barry- 
more; and, if I have any knowledge, 
her virtues and merits would have ren- 
dered me completely happy : but, fool 
that I was, I am entangled in my own 
ſnare, and have myſelf wove the net that 
has undone me.” Then ſuddenly check- 
ing theſe ideas, he endeavoured to turn 
them upon other things; but invain. After 
a ſleepleſs night he aroſe; and the car- 
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riage coming to the door, he got in; and, 
calling at the Vine for the nurſe and 
child, he ſet off towards London with 
the utmoſt expedition, 


CHAP. 
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Nor ING material happened dur- 
ing their journey; and when they 
reached town, Mr. Thornborough, leav- 
ing the woman and child at the inn, 
took a hackney- coach, and ordered it to 
No. —, Fleet - ſtreet. It ſtopped at a 
very large linen - draper's ſhop; and, 
after being aſſured it was the right num- 
ber, he diſcharged the coach, and go- 
ing in requeſted to ſpeak with the maſ- 
ter or miſtreſs of the houſe. A very 
genteel man, between forty and fifty, now 
made his appearance; and on our hero's 
deſiring to ſpeak with him alone, he was 

Hs | ſhewn 
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ſhewn up ſtairs, into a handſome draw- 


ing-room. But how to introduce the 
ſubject he could not tell. A thouſand 


ideas had crowded into his mind, from 
his firſt entering the houſe. Sometimes 
he ſuppoſed this gentleman might be 


the father: but, on recollecting the 
young lady had ſaid the child would 
be received, and no queſtions aſked, he 
rather imagined it was ſome friend; and, 
not doubting but ſhe had mentioned his 
name, thought, by introducing himſelf, 
the gentleman would underſtand him. 


« Probably, fir,” ſaid he, «as Tam 
an entire ſtranger to you, you will not 


gueſs why I waited on you at preſent, 


til I have informed you my name is 
Thornborough.“ 5 


Th 
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The gentleman bowed, but remain- 
ed ſilent. 


« You have heard of the name?“ 


« Yes, fir; Mr. mon bog. of 
Berkſhire, I preſume.” 


« Youare right; and I now come, fir, 
at the requeſt of the lady whoſe name I 
am ignorant of, but who mentioned mine 
to you, to deliver up the charge ſhe en- 
truſted me with: and I hope I have ac- 
quitted myſelf to her ſatisfaction and 
yours, as I have the pleaſure of adding 
the child is in good health.” 


The ſuſpicions which the embarraſſed 
manner of our hero had at firſt raiſed in 
H 6 Mr. 
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Mr. Bentworth, were diſſipated on hear- 


ing the name of Thornborough, to which 
he was no ſtranger, having a relation 
married within a few miles of the Abbey. 
But apprehenſions of a different kind 
were excited by his laſt ſpeech, He 
knew Mr. Thornborough had been 
laughed at in his own neighbourhood 


for his very ſingular turn of mind; and 


he now ſuppoſed that ſingularity had 


ariſen from a flightineſs, which indul- 


gence had probably heightened into ab- 


ſolute diſtraction; as he could in no way 
underſtand what he alluded to by the 


lady or the child. 


Concealing, however, his ſuſpicions, 


| he anſwered very gravely, he feared 
there was ſome miſtake, as no lady had 


11 7 7 mentioned 


1 


mentioned his name to him, nor did he 
expect any child. He had, he faid, 
a large family of his own ; but they 
were all either at ſchool, or under his own 
roof, 


Mr. Thornborough then, with great 
clearneſs, related to him the whole ad- 
venture he had met with, which in the 
preſent circumſtances he thought him- 
ſelf juſtified in doing; though he trem- 
bled every moment at the idea of diſ- 
covering to a mortified and feeling heart 
the diſgrace of ſome unhappy and guilty 
female nearly connected with him. But, 
on the contrary, Mr. Bentworth, who 
had now given up the idea of his wild- 
nels, beard him with the utmoſt atten- 

tion, 
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tion, but without any diſtreſs; and, when 


he had concluded, replied, 


C Upon my word, fir, this is a very 
perplexing affair; and I fear your hu- 
manity has betrayed you into ſome in- 
conveniences : but perhaps you have 
miſtaken the number.” 


Oh no,” returned our hero, earneſt- 


ly ; * in that I am very clear.“ 


J am truly ſorry for it,” ſaid Mr. 
Bentworth ; „ for, upon my honour, I 


know nothing of the matter. I have no 


female relation but a ſiſter, whom you 
muſt have ſeen at Oakburn. She is ſe- 
veral years older than myſelf, and has no 


children. All my wife's family are 


Weſt- 


bo 
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Weſt Indians, and none of them at pre- 
ſent in England: therefore, my dear fir, 
you ſee the impoſſibility of my being 
any way concerned; as even ſuppoſing a 
letter, with a hint of this kind, could have 
miſcarried, there is no perſon who could 
have thought of truſting me with an affair 
of this „ 


« Good heavens!” exclaimed our 
hero, * what ſhall I do? Will you, 
my dear fir, adviſe me what method to 
purſue ?” . 


Mr. Bentworth pauſed; and then 
ſaid, © The only chance you ever have 
of diſcovering the mother is, by meet - 
ing her accidentally; in public, however, 
it muſt be, for in private ſhe will un» 

| doubtedly 
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doubtedly avoid you: for I very much 


fear her principal motive in entruſting 
the child to your care, was to rid herſelf 
of a burden and a diſgrace; and I muſt 
ſay, I fancy ſhe means never again to 
claim it.“ 


« Then,” cried Mr. Thornborough, 
**ſhe has moſt thoroughly completed her 
purpoſe: I ſhall never know her again; 
it was almoſt dark when we met; and 
the few moments we paſſed together, and 
her being extremely wrapped up, would 
have rendered it impoſſible for me to 
Tecolle& her, had it been in the middle 
of the day. I have therefore now only 
to ſee the child properly taken care of ; 
and, as it is innocent, and doubly to be 
pitied for having ſuch an unnatural mo- 

h ther, 
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ther, I will never forſake it. Vet at this 


time the circumſtance is peculiarly un- 
fortunate. I am myſelf on the point of 
matriage; and have hitherto, in conſe- 
quence of my promiſe, concealed the rea- 
ſons for this journey; and have not men- 
tioned how the infant came into my 
poſſeſſion. Tell me, Mr. Bentworth, 
do you not think the lady's duplicity 
will fo far abſolve me, now it is thrown 


wholly on my hands, that I may, without 


a breach of honour, inform her to whom 
I ſhall ſodh be accountable for my con- 


duct, of the whole of this affair? But to 
thoſe who are unconcerned, I ſhall make 


a point of not revealing it.” 


% You judge very properly,” return- 
ed Mr. Bentworth, “and very humane- 


ly. 


| 
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ly. I fancy the lady, whoever ſhe is, 
knew your character well enough; and ſhe 
will not be deceived. But if I can in 
any reſpec aſſiſt your enquiries, or con- 
tribute to your peace, I beg you will 
command me.” 


Our hero thanked him very warmly 
for his politeneſs, and then took leave. 
On his return to the inn, he told the 
nurſe he muſt treſpaſs | {till farther on her 
time, as he ſhould. new be obliged to 
carry the child into Berkſhire ; but re- 
collecting, during his journey thither, 
they muſt not go on to Thornborough 
Abbey, leſt ſhe ſhould diſcover his real 
name, he drove to a private inn at 
Reading, where he was not known ; and, 
leaving them, proceeded in a poſt-chaiſe 

to 
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to his own ſeat. He was there welcom- 
ed by his ſervants with unfeigned ſatiſ- 
faction. But they had ſcarcely time to 
expreſs their joy, before he took the 
houſekeeper into the parlour; and in- 
forming her of as many of the circum- 
ſtances as it was neceſſary for her to know, 
he took her back in the carriage, order- 


ing her by no means to mention his 
name to the woman, but receive the 


child, and aſk no queſtions ; and then, 
taking it with her to the Abbey, procure 


à nurſe in the neighbourhood, and pro- 


vide it with all things neceſſary. He 
alſo deſired ſhe would call on it from 
time to time, and obſerve it was properly 


taken care of, She promiſed to obey 


all his commands with the utmoſt pune- 


tuality, though ſhe could ſcarcely conceal 
her 
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her aſtoniſhment at this ſtrange event, 
and the ſecrecy he required. 


Y le then enquired if Mr. Fitzwilliam's 

family were then at the Park; and being 
i anſwered in the negative, he had no 
q 5 wiſh to remain another hour in Berkſhire: 
8 0 and having ſeen the child in the houſe- 
| keeper's care, he ordered the chaiſe, and 
| returned inſtantly to London; where 
.,= having paid the nurſe handſomely for her 
| | | trouble, and given her beſides money for 
her expences home, the next morning, 
very early, he ſet out himſelf on his re- 
turn to B-—, 


eyes uplifced, Mrs. Jenkins arrived at the 
Abbey with her little charge. The ſervants 


In the mean time, with hands and 


Were 


2 
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were ſoon collected round her, whilſt 
ſhe related to them all her maſter had 
told her, which was juſt enough to raiſe 
ſuſpicion into certainty that it was his 
own. It had ſtruck our hero whilſt on 
the road, that, in all probability, from 
the extreme wiſh of concealing her 
ſhame, which its mother's ſtrange con - 
duct ſo evidently proved, ſhe had never 
had it baptiſed. He had therefore particu- 
larly ordered Mrs. Jenkins, thinking it 
a moſt eſſential point, to have it chriſten- 
ed by the name of Mary-Anne Smith, 
as the moſt common ſurname- he could 
recolle& ; for he thought ĩt too probable 


the poor infant would never know that 
which ſhe had really a right to, 


Mrs. Jenkins, who was a very good 
woman, 
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, executed her commiſſion with 
Dey The little girl was carried 
to church, where herſelf, one of the 
houſe-maids, and the gardener, ſtood 
ſponſors ; and the wife of the latter took 
it home to her own houſe, which was ſo 
neat the Abbey, the houſe-keeper, or 
ſome of the other ſervants, could viſit it 
every day: and the whole family in a 
ſnort time became really fond of it, from 
regarding it as their maſter's, whoſe ex- 
treme good humour, generoſity, and be- 
nevolence, had entirely gained the affec- 
tions of his domeſtics and tenants, even 
when the ſingularity of his character had 
excited their wonder and pity. 


4 CHAP. 
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THE ut ſtage before his arrival at 
B—, Mr. Thornborough took a poſt- 
chaiſe, and ordered the poſtillion, in- 
ſtead of entering the town, to turn off 
before he came to the turapike-gate on 
the croſs road towards Ravenhurſt. He 
alighted at the Crown, and, diſcharging 
the carriage, he hired a horſe, and de- 
termined to find out, if poſſible, from 
whence the lady and child came. He 
went to every village for ſeveral miles 
round; but his enquiries were ineffectual, 
though he ſtopped at every houſe where 

ſuch 
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ſuch a circumſtance was likely to be 
known as a lady's lying-in privately. 


Almoſt tired of his fruitleſs ſearch, he 
thought of returning, when his horſe 
loſing” a ſhoe obliged him to go to a 
blackſmith's * which was a little out of the 
direct road, and where he was very 
civilly invited by the woman into the 
houſe, whilſt her huſband was replacing 
the ſhoe. There was an air of uncom- 
mon neatneſs in this little cottage, that 
attracted his particular attention ; and 
whilſt obſerving this, he was ſtruck by 
ſeeing a book, elegantly bound, lying on 
one of the ſhelves. But how was his 
aſtoniſhment increaſed, when, on open- 
ing it, he diſcovered it to be a volume of 
Rouſſeau's Eloiſe! He turned to the 


woman, 


OU 
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woman, and, with a ſmile he could 
ſcarcely ſuppreſs, aſked if ſhe or her 
huſband ever read in that book, 


6 Lackaday, no, fir,” ſaid ſhe; © we 
hav'n't had un Tong : our Mary brought 


un here Yother day, for maſter and I to 
read in a Sundays ; becauſe we be ſo far 
from church 'tisn't often we can get to 


80. 


A pretty Sunday's amuſement, thought 


our hero. But pray,” continued he, 
« how came the perſon you ſpeak of by 


the book? Was it given her, or did 


ſhe buy it?“ 


« Why, I'll tell you,” replied ſhe, 
lowering her voice into a whiſper, © You 
Vor. II. I muſt 
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. muſt know, fir, twas left there by a lady, 


who lodged with my daughter for ſome 
weeks: and though her houſe is not ſo 
good as mine, I believe the lady was 


glad enough to be there; for, poor ſoul, 


I don't know what ſhe would have done 
elle” 

She ſpoke in a tone of importance, 
that made our hero hope he might now 
gain the intelligence he wiſhed for. He 
would not, therefore, interrupt her, and 
ſhe thus continued : 


& So, fir, ſhe and her child—only 
think of a poor babe, not five weeks old, 
travelling ſuch weather.-went off about 
a week ago; and our Mary, rum- 
maging out the houſe, found this here 
book : 


di 
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book: ſo as ſhe ha'n't time for reading 
(though ſhe can read, I aſſure you; 
for I put her to ſchool here at Burton, for 
a matter of I don't know how long): ſo 
ſhe brought un to us, becauſe her father 
and I do love reading ; for my maſter 
had quite a good edication, and larnt 
a power of things, though he be now 
but a blackſmith.” 


Mr, Thornborough finding ſhe was 
inclined to talk of her own affairs prin- 


cipally, and fancying he ſhould have 
more certain information at her daugh- 
ter's, determined to go there; and en- 
quiring where ſhe lived, the woman, as 
he was re-mounting his horſe, pointed 


out to his view a little cottage at ſome 
diſtance, on the ſide of a hill, but which 
18 was 
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was ſo well concealed from general ob- 
ſervation by a thick wood, that part of 
the thatched roof and the chimneys only 
were viſible to him, even when his eye 
was directed to the ſpot; and it muſt to 


a common traveller paſs quite unno- 
ticed. 


He then told her, if ſne would let him 
have the book, he would pay her its va- 
lue, and ſend her alſo ſome which would 
much better anſwer her's and her huſ- 


band's purpoſe for Sunday reading: 
for though he ſuppoſed them too igno- 


rant to have their principles vitiated by 
the dangerous tenets it contains, yet he 
thought there was a poſſibility of its 
falling into the hands of thoſe, who had 
ſenſe enough to underſtand, but not 

ſtrength 
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ſtrength of mind to reſiſt, the precepts ſo 
artfully introduced, under the maſk of 
ſentiment, and in the ſemblance of vir- 
tue. She very gladly aſſented to his 
propoſal, and he took leave, directing 
his way towards the houſe of her daugh- 


ter. 


The young woman appeared at the 
door of the cottage, when his horſe ſtop- 
ped ; and faſtening it to a hedge, he fol- 
lowed her in, and, holding ſome money 
in his hand, told her, in a few words, he 
would amply reward her, if ſhe would 
give him all the information in her power | 


reſpecting the young lady and infant who 
had ſo lately left her. | 


The poor woman eyed the filver with 
I 3 | ſurpriſe 
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ſurpriſe and delight; and, rubbing her 
hands on her apron, and holding them 
out, faid, to be ſure it went againſt 
her conſcience to blab, when ſhe had 
been paid for holding her tongue ; but 
what could ſhe do in theſe hard times, 
“So, fir,” continued ſhe, pocketting the 
money, „I'll tell you all I know of the 
matter. *Twas a good while ago that a 
fine young gentleman, juſt ſuch another 
as your honour, came to me, and aſked 
if I could lodge a lady the whilſt ſhe laid 
in, and nurſe her myſelf, and not make 
a tattling amongſt my neighbours. Bleſs 
ye, ſir, ſays I, who ſhould I tattle to, 
d'ye think, when there is wt a creature in 
a mile of me? So I promiſed; for a ſaid 
he'd pay me handſomely for my trou- 
ble; and ſo to be ſure he did. Well, I 

puts 


ch 


or 
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puts my little cottage in order, and miſs 
came, all alone though ; and ſhe did no- 
thing but cry till ſhe was brought to bed, 
and then ſhe would not bear the poor 
babe in her fight : and 'tis my belief 
ſhe'd a been glad if it had died. So 
when ſhe got up and about, ſhe did uſe 
to tell me I ſhould have the child to 
nurſe, But one day the gentleman came 
to ſee her, and they had a high quarrel 
about it; for he ſaid he would have the 
child himſelf, and get a nurſe for it near 
his own houſe ; and he would meet her 
on the road, and take it away, ſo that 
nobody might know nothing of the 
matter. And then miſs ſhe cried : but 
he ſaid he'd never ſee her again, if ſhe 
diq not bring the child. So ſhe promiſed; 
and he went away that night; and miſs 
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and the baby ſet off here laſt week, in 
all that rain. I am ſure 1 was fo ſorry 


nothing could be like it: but you know, 


fir, what could I do?” 


Our hero then aſked if ſhe knew her 


name, or his, or from whence they came; 
or if ſhe had left any thing behind except 
the book, which he ſhewed her. To 
all theſe queſtions ſhe replied in the 
negative : and finding this was all the 
intelligence he was likely to receive, he 
quitted the cottage, and returned inſtantly 
to B—. 


He ſent, on his arrival, a meſſage to 
Mr. Wilding's: but hearing the family 
had all dined out of town, he ſtrolled to a 


bookſeller's, where he made his intend- 
ed 
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ed purchaſe for the blackſmich's wife: 


and having given orders for its being 


ſent, he was going to his own lodgings; 


but meeting Mr. Neſbit accidentally, was 
eaſily prevailed on to accompany him 
home ; and having promiſed to ſpend 
the remainder of the evening with him, 


they entered into a familiar and unre- 
ſerved converſation. 


«© Well, fir,” ſaid Mr. Neſbit, © is 


it not as I told you? Have you not 


met with many antediluvian ladies ſince 
our firſt meeting? And will you not 
acknowledge Mrs. L—, Mrs. M 
and Mrs. S—, are all girls of ſixty or 


ſeventy years of age? Though I muſt 
ſay the former has more good nature 
15 than 


* 
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| Py 

| h than Hilpa ; for ſhe would not let a 
lover languiſh ten years without hope.” 


Mr. Thornborough replied, with a 
ſmile, that what he had aſſerted was too 
true. The other continued. 


« Mrs. Barrymore, though not a young 
woman, falls into none of theſe ridiculous 
improprieties. Without affecting ſingu- 
1 | larity (which I know is wrong, though I 
| am ſingular enough myſelf), ſhe complies 
# with the faſhion in a way at once proper 
| and becoming.” | 


© She is indeed,” anſwered our 
1 hero, „a moſt amiable woman; and 


99 
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« Her niece,” interrupted Mr. Neſbit, 
ce is every thing a young woman of 
faſhion can or ought to be : and her cha- 
rater, though ſo ſuperior to the reſt of 
her ſex, yet gives her no arrogance, no 
affected ſuperiority. You have doubt- 
leſs heard from the Wildings the hiſtory 
of this charming girl, and her diſinter- 
eſted conduct.“ 


No, cried Mr. Thornborough, “ 1 
never have; nor knew I there was any 


thing in her character, or conduct, ex- 
cept that propriety, that grace, gentle- 
neſs, benevolence, and good ſenſe, 
which is ſufficiently obvious to all 
who have the honour of her acquaint- 
ance.“ | 


I 6 « I am 
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« ] am ſurpriſed you were never in- 
formed—or rather,” added he, recollect- 
ing himſelf, © I am not ſurpriſed ; ſhe 
would have been a too dangerous rival. 
But now, fir, if you will indulge a gar- 
rulous old man on his favourite theme, I 
will relate, as conciſely as I can, the 
principal circumſtances towhich I allude; 
though, to do it with clearneſs, I muſt 
go back to the grandfather of the young 
lady in queſtion.” 


Our hero aſſuring him he could not 
be more highly obliged and gratified, 
Mr. Neſbit began 1n the following man- 


ner. 


AN OV IXI. ivr 


CHAT, 


*9IR James Barrymore, Sophia'sgrand- 
father, was a baronet of one of the firſt 
families in England ; a circumſtance on 
which he ſet ſo high a value, that, not 
having a fortune equal to his,ambition, 
he determined to aggrandize his eldeſt 
ſon, the preſent fir Philip, at the expence 
of the younger, whom he intended to 
place in the army with a very moderate 
proviſion, that his whole eſtate might 
deſcend unincumbered to the other. 
Charles Barrymore, very much piqued at 
this unjuſt determination, objected to en- 
tering the army, unleſs his father would 
allow 
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allow him ſuch a ſhare of his preſent for- 
tune as would enable him to appear in 
a ſtyle not unbecoming the ſon and bro- 
ther of a baronet : but with this fir James 
did not chooſe to comply; and affecting 
diſpleaſure at his refuſal, to avoid all 
further ſolicitations, gave him what he 
had deſigned, and bade him chooſe what 
profeſſion he pleaſed. He was not long 
in fixing, but ſoon placed himſelf with 
an eminent merchant in London ; a ſtep 
which ſo completely irritated both the 
haughty baronet and his heir, that he 
was for many years conſidered as an alien 
to his family, and kept up no kind of 
intercourſe with them. 


ce Philip, in compliance with his father's 
wiſhes, married lady Mary; the youngeſt 
daughter 
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daughter of the earl of S—, with whom 
he had twenty thouſand pounds. But the 
peer, aware of his ſon;in-law's extrava- 
gant diſpoſition, which already appeared 
but too plainly, inſiſted on its being all 
ſettled on younger children. Sophia 1s 
however the only child they ever had. Sir 
James ſoon after this marriage died, 
without ever having ſeen or forgiven 
his youngeſt ſon, who had ftill farther 
diſobliged him by uniting himſelf to a 
moſt accompliſhed and amiable young 
woman (as I believe you will allow 


Mrs. Barrymore muſt have been), with 


a very large fortune, the only child of 
his maſter's partner, a man of excellent 
character, but low extraction: a circum» 
ſtance which tempted him to overlook 


Charles Barrymore's want of fortune, as 
he 
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he wiſhed to be connected with ſo an- 
cient and ſo reſpectable a family. In 
conſequence of this marriage, he ſurren- 
dered to him his ſhare of the buſineſs, 
and in the courſe of a few years Charles 
ſucceeding to the other half, became maſ- 
ter of an opulent fortune, which was 
every day increaſing. But his father's con- 
tinued reſentment, and his dying with- 
out having ever ſeen him, gave him a 
deep wound, and was the only thing 
which ever diſturbed his domeſtic felicity; 
and having entertained an idea, whether 
Juſt or not I cannot pretend to ſay, that 
his brother purpoſely kept up the im- 
placability of fir James, this coldneſs was 
not likely to end with his death. But 
retaining in his own character juſt enough 
of the pride of birth to ſupport his own 
& conſequence, 
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conſequence, and thinking, as ſir Philip 
had never any other child, the title muſt 
come to him, though the eſtate might 
not, he determined not to breed up his 
ſon in the mercantile line, but ſent him 
to Oxford, and afterwards on his travels, 


as the preſent reputed heir to the title. 


* In the mean time fir Philip and his 
lady purſued a very different mode of 
conduct : naturally of an extravagant 
turn, and loſing all check by the death 
of his own father and the earl of S—, 
and mortified at having no ſon, he gave 
way to the moſt unbounded diſſipation, 
and his lady ardently purſuing the ſame 
career of folly, they were in a few years 
ſo much involved, that a retirement to 
the continent was neceſſary; and they had 
no 
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no family ties to prevent their immedi- 


ate execution of this plan, as Sophia 
was at a private ſchool about ten miles 
from London, and had been ſo little at 
home, that ſhe had contracted an affec- 
tion for her governeſs ſuperior to what 
ſhe could feel for her mother, who had 
taken very little notice of her, as her con- 
tinual engagements at the card-table left 


her no time to fulfil domeſtic duties. 


te During fir Philip and lady Mary's 
reſidence abroad, it happened that Mrs, 
Barrymore called to ſee a young lady at 
Mrs. Haviland's. Her niece, with whoſe 
perſon fhe was utterly unacquainted, hap- 
pened to be in the room, and ſtruck with 
her beauty and elegance, ſhe aſked her 


name; and on hearing it was Barrymore, 


expreſſed 


ex 
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expreſſed her ſurpriſe, as ſne believed her 
to be abroad with her parents. When 
miſs Lee entered the parlour, and the 
little Sophia found the ſtrange lady was 
that very aunt to whom, from miſs Lee's 
repreſentation of her very amiable 
qualities, ſhe had long wiſhed to be 
known, ſhe burſt into tears, and rune 
ning up to her, threw her arms round her 
neck. This affectionate expreſſion of 
joy had a natural effect on her aunt ; ſhe 
returned her embrace with tenderneſs, 
and deſired Mrs, Haviland's permiſſion 
to take her home for a few days, a requeſt 
which, having received no orders to the 
contrary, ſhe readily granted. In this 
ſhort week ſhe made ſo deep an impreſ- 
fon on the hearts both of Mr. and Mrs. 
Barrymore, was ſo grateful for their kind- 
neſs, 
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neſs, and ſo ſenſible of a tenderneſs ſhe 
had never before experienced, that they 
began to feel a very ſtrong affection for 
her, which increaſed on every viſit ſhe 
paid them, as her ſenſe and merit grew 
every hour more apparent; and from this 
time ſhe ſpent all her holidays conſtant- 
ly with them. | 


«This happy life continued till ſhe was 
ſeventeen, when in one of the few letters 
ſhe received from lady Mary, ſhe inſiſted 
upon her going no more to her uncle 
Barrymore's ; that whilſt ſhe was a child 
it was very well; but that ſhe had writ- 
ten to her brother the earl of S—, deſir- 
ing his lady would introduce her into the 
world; and ſhe hoped all her future lei- 
ſure from her education would be de- 
< | voted 
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voted to them. Poor Sophia was ex- 

tremely diſconcerted at this command, 
which ſhe could in no way evade, as her 

governeſs had letters to the ſame effect. 

From a principle of delicacy, ſhe for 

ſome time avoided acquainting her uncle 
and aunt with this abſurd and cruel in- 
junction; but at length, to exculpate her- 
ſelf from the charge of ingratitude, ſhe 
was obliged to confeſs the reaſon of her 
abſence. They were both concerned 
and piqued at this proof of unabated 
pride and exceſſive folly; and Mrs. Barry- 
more took leave of her niece in a kind 
of tender deſpair, ſuppoſing ſhe ſhould 
never again enjoy her ſociety in the man- 
ner ſhe had formerly done: though So- 
phia repeatedly aſſured her, if everſhe 


WAS 
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was her own miſtreſs, nothing ſhould in- 
terrupt her viſits to them. 


ce In aſhort time lady S. called on So- 
phia, and took her to Groſvenor-ſquare, 
and was ſo highly pleaſed with her ſweet- 
neſs of temper, and ſo proud of her beau- 
ty and accompliſhments, that, having no 
daughters of her own, and her ſons be- 
ing all diſperſed, ſhe wrote to fir Philip, 
requeſting Sophia might entirely leave 
Mrs. Haviland, and refide with her till 
their return: a requeſt fir Philip and 
lady Mary gladly aſſented to. 


„ Now, fir, you ſee miſs Barrymore 
11 the higheſt circles of faſhion, with a 
fortune of twenty thouſand pounds, in- 
troduced at court, admired, courted, 
| toaſted, 
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toaſted, followed by the beaux, envied 
but imitated by the belles, and engaged 
in all the luxury and diſſipation of 
faſhionable life: but even in theſe ſcenes, 
which are too apt to render the heart cal - 
lous to all the finer feelings, hers was 
too grateful, too generous, to forget the 
early friends of her infancy. The mo- 
ment ſhe knew by a letter from Mrs. 
Barrymore, with whom ſhe kept up a 
conſtant correſpondence, of their arrival 
in town, ſhe informed the counteſs of her 
extreme anxiety to ſee them. Lady 8. 
had herſelf none of that ridiculous pride 
which diſtinguiſhed the reſt of the family, 
and had too much good ſenſe not to re- 
ſpect and honour the character of a Bri- 
tiſh merchant, when in that character 
was united the man of birth, educa- 


5 tion, 
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tion, ſenſe and integrity; and ſhe 
not only approved of her intention, but 


accompanied her, and requeſted Mrs, 


Barrymore, 1n the politeſt manner, that 
ſhe would allow the connection there 
was between their families to lead to a 
friendſhip which miſs Barrymore's reſi- 
dence with them, and ſhe hoped ſhe 
might ſay affection for both parties, 
would contribute to ſtrengthen. 


« Mrs. Barrymore was delighted with 
this unexpected condeſcenſion, but more 
from the hope of frequently ſeeing her 
beloved niece, than the mere gratifica- 
tion of her pride: yet ſhe could not be 
inſenſible of the ſweet and amiable quali- 
ties. of the counteſs, who, in the true 
ſpirit of benevolence, always encouraged 
Sophia 
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Sophia in the duty and reſpect ſhe ever 
paid her eſtimable relations. 


« During the period of four years, So- 
phia continued to give every proof of 
unabated regard for her uncle and aunt. 
Barrymore; and next to them ſhe loved 
the counteſs, who poſſeſſed thoſe quali- 
ties which muſt ever enſure eſteem, 
Without any ſhining ſenſe or brilliant 
attractions, ſhe had an excellent heart, 
and a ſuperior degree of judgment to 
what is commonly met with in the 
female character. | 
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p: W HEN lord Hartland, the earl's 
eldeſt fon, returned from his travels, his 
heart remained not inſenſible of the 
charms of his lovely couſin. His parents 
approved of the attachment, and he met 
with no oppoſition but from Sophia her- 
ſelf, whoſe elegant mind and cultivated 
underſtanding refuſed to acknowledge 
a maſter in one who poſſeſſed no quali- 
ty but good humour to render him eſti. 
mable, and not any for which he could 


be reſpectable. Vain of his perſon and 
rank, and weak in his intellects almoſt 


to folly, he was eaſily led by thoſe whoſe 
intereſt 


whe 
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intereſt it was to corrupt his morals; and 


the conſequences of his indolent diſpoſi- 
tion had been ſuch, that he followed vice | 


more becauſe it was the faſhion than from 
any other motive. But in his love for 
Sophia he appeared to loſe his rage for 
diſſipation, a circumſtance which made 
lady S—, who knew the influence a wo- 
man of ſenſe and principle often has on 
the heart of a young man deeply attach- 
ed, ſtill more anxious for the match: 
but Miſs Barrymore ſo ſteadily refuſed 
her conſent, that her ladyſhip found all 
entreaties were uſeleſs, and at length 
gave up the point. | 


ce Before lord Hartland's return, Sophia 
had attended Mrs. Barrymore to Briſtol, 
where ſhe continued for many weeks in 


K 2 a doubtful 
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a doubtful ſtate. Her health was at laſt 
reſtored; though I have often heard her 
ſay, ſhe attributed it as much to the 
conſtant attentions of her niece, as to the 
Briſtol waters; and one circumſtance, 
though apparently trifling, yer at this 
time endeared her more than ever to her 
aunt, She had long been engaged to 
accompany a nobleman's family, with 
whom ſhe was extremely intimate, to 
their caſtle in the north of England, 
where ſhe was to ſpend the ſummer. A 
thouſand amuſements had been deviſed, 
particularly theatrical ones; and ſhe was 
on the point of ſetting out, when the 
news of Mrs. Barrymore's illneſs arrived. 
This inſtantly altered her plan; ſhe ex- 
cuſed herſelf to the duke's family, and 
obtaining permiſſion of lady S—, went 
down 


an 


la 
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down to Mr. Barrymore's country ſeat, 
and from thence with them to the Hot 
Wells. 


« Whilſt lord Hartland fatigued her 
with ſolicitations, ſhe often ſought a re- 
lief from his importunities under their 
roof, where her time always paſſed tran- 
quilly and happily ; and it was in one of 
theſe viſits ſhe firſt heard of her mother's 
deceaſe. This event, which however ſhe 
could not deeply feel, haſtened her return 
to Groſvenor-ſquare ; as ſhe learned at 
the ſame time her father was to attend 
lady Mary's remains to England, to be 
depoſited in the family vault of their an- 
ceſtors. 


cc When he arrived ,andall due ſolemni- 
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ties had been paid, he turned his thoughts 
towards his daughter; and having been 


informed of lord Hartland's attachment, 
he very ſtrenuouſly urged her to accept 
his hand, and even threatened her with 
his conſtant diſpleaſure, if ſhe dared re- 
fuſe: as an additional motive, he told 
her, that her fortune, which his lordſhip 
had offered to reſign to him, would clear 
all his eſtates, and enable him to return 
to his native country, from which her 
diſobedience would ſtill keep him an ex- 
ile. Sophia was extremely ſhocked at this 


unjuſtifiable requeſt, yet determined in 


this inſtance never to comply with what 
would render her miſerable for life: 
ſhe began to meditate whether by ſome 


other ſtep ſhe could not make his cir- 
cumſtances 
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cumſtances eaſy, and thus ſecure his 
affection and her own liberty. 


te The twenty thouſand pounds ſettled 
by her grandfather, the earl, of courſe 
centred wholly in her; and, as by the 
ſettlement ſhe was to receive it on her 
mother's death, it was now in her own 
power. Animated by a romantic ſpirit 
of generoſity, impelled by an idea that 
if ſhe loved her father as truly as in duty 
ſhe ought to do, ſhe would give up every 
other conſideration for the pleaſure of 
detaining him in England, and actuated 
by a wiſh of releaſing herſelf from ſo- 
licitations which it pained her very ſoul 
to refuſe, though ſhe could never grant ; 
ſhe inſtantly, without aſking any advice, 
had a deed of gift made out, by which 
K 4 ſhe 
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ſhe reſigned every thing to her father, 
and the next time he repreſented to her 
the miſery and regret her refuſal of lord 
Hartland coſt him, ſhe preſented him the 


Paper. 


% Wholly deficient in generoſity him- 
ſelf, though much ſtruck at this proof 
of her liberality and confidence in him, 
he had the meanneſs to accept it, aſſur- 
ing her at the ſame time ſhe would be 
no loſer, as he hoped this would redeem 
ſo much of his paternal property, that 
in a few years he might be able to 
repay her, and that at his death all 
his eſtates would deſcend to her, as he 
did not intend any part of them ſhould 
go with the title, except the manor of 
Brooklands, which was entailed. 


« But 
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ce But however good his reſolutions were 
then, he had not ſtrength of mind to ad- 
here to them, but mixing again in the 
gay world, his fortune was again impair- 
ed, and a rage for gaming completed 
its deſtruftion. Even during bis reſi- 
dence in France, the ſpirit of expence 
had been unconquerable; and from the 
various temptations England threw in 
his way, his eſtate was again mortgaged 
to its full value, and he once more re- 
tired to the continent, without any other 


ſupport than what the rents of Brook- 
lands afforded him. Sophia with a true 
filial duty would have attended him in 
his exile: but that he would not permit; 
he was too conſcious of having complete- 
ly ruined her, to deprive her of the only 
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reſource ſhe now had in the kindnefs of 
her uncle and aunt Barrymore. 


ce On his firſt arrival in England ſhe 
had quitted the houſe of lord S-; and 
though now preſſed to return to it, ſhe 
felt the impropriety of riſquing a renew- 
ed attachment in lord Hartland, which 
her abſence had leſſened, but could not 


wholly conquer. But ſhe wanted not an 
aſylum; her beloved friends the Barry- 


mores received her with delight, and 


with them ſhe has continued ever ſince. 


Sir Philip is ſtill abroad, undergoing, I 1 


fancy, a pretty ſevere penance for his for- 
mer irregularities. Charles Barrymore 
is not yet returned from his travels, and 
it is whiſpered the couſins are to marry. 
I know he 1s a fine elegant young man; 

i but 


bu 
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but how far the report is true I cannot 
determine,” 


«© Was Mr. Charles Barrymore at home 
during her reſidence with them ?” aſked 


our hero with ſome emotion. 
S 


« Let me ſee,” replied Mr. Neſbit : 
ee ſne was ten years old when her aunt firſt 
ſaw her at Mrs. Haviland's : for theſeven 
following ſhe was frequently at their 
houſe; but then he was at ſchool or col- 
lege, and continued at Oxford, except 
during the vacation, till within a ſhort 
time of her father's return : he was then 
ſent on his travels. Sir Philip finiſhed 
himſelf in nine or ten months, and ſhe 
has lived with her uncle about twelve. 


A word or two more, and I have done. 
K 6 Mr, 
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Mr. Barrymore has had an eſtate in this 
neighbourhood for many years: he 
bought it at the requeſt of his lady, who 
has ſeveral relations in and round B——, 
and though all in a genteel line, yet 
there are none of them equal to her 
either in fortune or ſituation. Their 
wiſh of being near their niece whilſt ſhe 
continued either with lord S— or her fa- 
ther, was an inducement to them to ſpend 


their winters in London; but as Mr, 


Barrymore 1s not fond of the noiſe and 
buſtle they were there engaged in, and 
as they have no longer the ſame reaſons, 


they determined to paſs this at B—, and 
only go up for a ſhort time in the ſpring. 


The whole family, as you muſt have. 


often obſerved, are extremely affable, and 
though accuſtomed, particularly miſs 
| Barrymore, 
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Barrymore, to higher circles, yet they 
mix with the utmoſt eaſe and good hu. 
mour in the ſociety this place affords. Yet 
ſurely the moſt indifferent ſpectator muſt 
obſerve the ſtriking ſuperiority of So- 
phia to every woman in the place. Our 


moſt beautiful and faſhionable ladies 
can only be called genteel women; but 


in her there is a grace, a dignity, a ſome- 1 
thing not to be deſcribed, but which 1 
every one muſt feel, I have often | 
wondered, Godfrey, that your friend J 
Thornborough, with his fortune, had not 


thought of addreſſing her, inſtead of one 


of the Wildings: but there is no account- 
ing for taſte, and after all I don't believe 
ſhe would have accepted him; for be- 
tween friends I have heard it whiſpered 


that you were the favourite there,” 
41 4 
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« I a favourite!” interrupted our hero, 


in the utmoſt ſurpriſe and confuſion. 


| el 
f | h: 
66 Yes, you, my dear lad: but we had it 
better not talk of that now); you are eu- m 
gaged another way; and if you were not, * 
her uncle would ſcarcely let her carry 4 
a knapſack.” 
Mr. Thornborough ſighed, and thank- ? 


ed him for the narrative, and the other 


continued : 


ce All the particulars I have related I 
know to be facts, as I had them from 
the family. And now tell me what you 


think of the young lady ; does ſhe not 


* deſerve every epithet I beſtowed upon 
her?“ | 


« Oh 
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« Oh yes,” returned our hero with 


energy, © ſhe does indeed ; ſhe cannot 


have a ſuperior, and ſcarcely an equal in 
the world; with ſuch perſonal, ſuch 
mental attractions, and ſuch advantages 


of birth, ſo free from pride and vanity, 


and ſo unconſcious of her ſuperiority.” 


« Well done, young man,” cried Mr, 
Neſbit : „ but if miſs Wilding heard 
theſe encomiums, what would ſhe fay ?” 


The name of Wilding flaſhed upon 
his ſoul like lightning, which ſerves only 


to diſcover to the bewildered traveller 
the horrors of his way, He ſtarted up, 
ſhook Mr. Neſbit haſtily by the hand, 
and retired to his lodgings, in a ſtate of 
mind he had never before experienced. 


Learning 
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Learning from the ſervants that Mr. God- 
frey was returned to B—, but had been 
abſent the whole day with the Wildings, 
he went to bed immediately, to avoid 
converſation which his preſent frame of 
mind unfitted him for: but his own 
reflections were more than he could well 
ſupport; he reprobated the romantic 
folly which had induced him to change 
his name, and appear in a character and 
ſituation ſo much inferior to his own; 
he blamed his precipitate raſhneſs in thus 
- haſtily engaging himſelf to a woman 
who had no peculiar attractions, and 
whoſe difintereſted regard was her only 
recommendation. 


tc And is not,“ cried he mentally, miſs 


Barrymore diſintereſted > has ſhe not 
proved 


tl 
t] 
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proved it in the higheſt degree? and in 
my own character might I not have aſ- 
pired to her hand? She would not per- 
| haps have refuſed me; if Mr. Neſbit's 
hints are well founded, I am ſure ſhe 
would not : but now I am for ever pre- 
vented even from hope ; and how I de- 
ſpiſe myſelf, and in what a deſpicable 
light ſhall I appear to the world, when I 
confeſs the mean part Thave acted!” 


In there ſelf-upbraidings, and the 
reflections which naturally ſprang from 
them, he ſpent the night, and aroſe in 


the morning unrefreſhed, diſcompoſed, 


and looking forward to the events of the 
day with a mixture of fear and reſent- 
ment he knew not how to conquer. His 
mind, naturally ingenuous, had long diſ- 
liked 
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liked the part he had been led into act- 
ing; but now that it was inconſiſtent 


with his happineſs, it became abſolute- 
ly inſupportable, 


9 H A PF: . 


had paſſed at B 
abſence, and previous to that inform 


during our hero's 


my readers, that the very afternoon he 
ſet out on his intended viſit to fir James 
Wilmot's, his friend Godfrey had been 
called away by buſineſs of a moſt preſſ- 
ing, diſagreeable, and unexpected nature, 
The fact was, he had received letters 
from a perſon to whom he owed five 
hundred pounds, demanding inſtant 
payment, or threatening him with an 
arreſt; an event which would have fo 
wholly diſconcerted his plans, that he 
ſaw 
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4 
I MUST now relate the events which 


Go 
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ſaw the neceſſity of taking every mea- 
ſure to prevent it. Leaving, therefore, 
an excuſe for Mr. Thornborough, who 
he knew had not curiofity enough to 
endeavour to penetrate into the motive, 
he ſet off for the town, about fifty miles 
from B—, where his creditor waited 
his anſwer ; and having ſomewhat paci- 
fied him by aſſurances of his being very 
ſoon to marry a young lady of fortune, 
telling him her name, and promiſing he 
ſhould be paid the firſt, he ſuffered him 
to depart, intending, however, to ſet a 
ſpy over his actions, leſt he ſhould en- 
deavour to give him the flip; and he 


arrived again at B 


the very even- 
ing of the day in which our hero ſet off 
for London with the little unknown. 


The 


in 
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The following morning Godfrey, hav- 
ing now no time to loſe, waited on miſs 
Charlotte Wilding, and in the moſt ex- 
preſs terms again offered her his hand, 
laying, however, for very obvious reaſons, 
no ſtreſs upon his fortune ; and defired a 
determinate anſwer, which, ſuch was his 
vanity, he doubted not, in ſpite of all 
her evaſions, would be a favourable 


ONe, 


Acting, in conſequence of the hint from 
Mr. Littleton, with a degree of dupli- 
city ſhe diſliked, Charlotte, after thank- 
ing him for his good opinion, addreſſed 
him in the following manner: 


« Bred up, Mr. Thornborough, by 
an aunt, whoſe opinions were ſingular, 
and 
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and totally different from the generality 
of the world, I have imbibed ideas of pro- 
priety and happineſs, which, as the preju- 
dices of education are ſeldom conquered, 
I think I ſhall never forget. Your for- 
tune 1s by far ſuperior to my wiſhes. 1 
am not ambitions, A heart wholly my 
own, though its maſter had only a com- 
petence, has the beſt chance of ſucceed- 
ing with me. You have often preſſed to 
know my reaſons for refuſing you : now 
hear them, and let what i ſay be ſuffi- 
cient. I never will conſent to receive 
the hand of one whoſe heart has been, 
to my knowledge, previouſly engaged to 
another, as yours was to my ſiſter. Do 
not yet interrupt me (perceiving he was 
going to ſpeak), nor imagine I mention 
this from pique : far from it; I aſſure 


you 
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you I ſhould have rejoiced at your union, 
and would ſtill rejoice, could I ſuppoſe 
it would take place. My delicacy may 
appear ridiculous and overſtrained ; yet 
were your fortune trifling to what it is, 
but your heart wholly devoted to me 
now, and ever had been, theſe objections 
would of courſe vaniſh.” Here, from 
her wiſh of not offending him, ſhe car- 
ried her complaiſance a little too far. 


e And would you, then, my beloved 
Charlotte,” he replied, accept a man 
ever devoted to you; in whoſe breaſt 
only yourſelf had the power of raiſing a 
flame as ſteady as it is bright, with a 
moderate, a very moderate, income; but 
whoſe ſtudy and pride it would ever be 


to 
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to prove his gratitude for your conde- 
ſce nſion?ꝰ 


« Oh yes,” cried Charlotte, haſtily, 
her eyes ſparkling with animation, un- 
ſuſpecting the deceit, and thinking in- 
deed at that moment only of Mr. Little- 
ton, whoſe idea had been ſtrongly ex- 
cited by his ſpeech. 


c Then,“ replied Godfrey, falling at 
her feet, behold in me that man; It 
is you alone which drew me to B——; 
and the hope of ſecuring you has led me 
to engage in a deception my ſoul would 
have otherwiſe abhorred ; but in love 
and war, you know, all ſtratagems are 
fair.“ He then, to poor Charlotte's ut- 


ter diſmay and aſtoniſhment, recounted 
the 


Wi 
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the progreſs of his affection for her, the 
plan he had laid in conſequence of hay- 
ing diſcovered his friend's foible, and its 
ſucceſs; confeſſed his real name ; ſwore 
he was only impelled by love for her; 
and, in ſhort, related every circumſtance 
with which the reader is already acquaint- 
ed. And now,” cried he, his eyes ſpark- 
lingwith hope, I claim your promiſe: be 
but mine, and aſſure yourſelf my whole 


t life ſhall be devoted to your happineſs.” 
c | 

; Here he pauſed, and waited in filent 
e expectation of an anſwer, which it was 
0 not immediately in her power to give, 
y ſo amazed was ſhe at this unexpected 
F turn. A moment's deliberation was, 
F however, ſufficient to convince her, that, 
f if what he now alleged was true, ſhe 


Vox. II. E might, 
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might, without fear, avow her prior en- 
gagement to Mr. Littleton : yet ſhe 
Acarcely knew how to depend upon a 
man, who thus openly boaſted of a de- 
ception ſo treacherous, and practiſed 
upon a friend of ſo guileleſs, ſo bene- 
volent a diſpoſition, as he had repreſented 
Mr. Thornborough. She therefore de- 
termined to uſe a little diſſimulation her- 
ſelf, and once more evade a direct anſwer, 
till our hero's return, and then learn 
from him the truth of this ſtory, and 
unveil to him the whole myſtery; for 
ſhe felt no ſmall ſhare of mortification, 
that her family ſhould have joined in 
making a dupe of him, and determined 
to diſcover the plot. Concealing, how- 
ever, from theſe motives, the generous 


indignation ſhe felt, as well as poſſible, 
ſhe 
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ſhe told Mr. Godfrey, with a deceitful 
ſmile, he had indeed betrayed her; but 
that ſhe mult take a few days to conſider 
on what he had ſaid, Extremely well 
pleaſed with this anſwer, he ſoon after 
took leave, promiſing to teaſe her no 
more upon the ſubject, till the day ſhe 
had herſelf fixed. 


In the mean time ſhe anxiouſly waited 
our hero's return; and arriving from 
their country viſit a ſhort time after his 
meſſage had been received, ſhe reſolved 
the next day. to reveal the whole, if ſhe 
could contrive any method of ſending Mr. 
Godfrey out of the way. A woman's wit 
is ſeldom at a loſs to effect any purpoſe, 


the execution of which ſhe is ſolicitous 
for: but whilſt ti · y were at ſupper ſhe was 
L 2 ſpared 
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ſpared this trouble, by her father's aſking 
him if he had any objection to ride over 
with him early the next morning to Ra- 
venhurſt, as he wiſhed to ſee fir James 
Wilmot, on buſineſs relative to an ap- 
proaching election. 


Mr. Godfrey conſented; and the in- 
ſtant Charlotte ſaw them ſet off from the 
door, ſhe diſpatched a note ſhe had pre- 
viouſly written to Mr. Thornborough, 
deſiring he would meet her at twelve 
o'clock, and before he viſited her ſiſter, 
at Mrs. Irwine's, as ſhe had ſome intelli- 
gence to impart, of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence both to him and herſelf, Hav- 
ing received an anſwer that he would be 
punctual, ſhe went to the above-mention- 
ed lady, who was an intimate friend, 
and 
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and to whom ſhe imparted the whole 
affair, and her intended conduct; and 
meeting with her approbation, ſhe wait- 
ed his arrival with leſs dread, though 


wich extreme agitation. 


Exactlyat twelve he entered the room; 
and, Mrs. Irwine quitting it, Charlotte 
attempted to ſpeak, but burſt into tears. 
| Surpriſed at this, he tenderly enquired 
the cauſe, and attempted to ſooth her, 
When a little recovered, ſhe aſked him, 
in a tremulous voice, if he knew Mr. 
Robert Littleton. 


«© You alarm me,” cried he; © he is 


my deareſt friend. Tell me, have you 


heard any intelligence of him that will 
ſhock me? Is he well?” 
LI «© He 
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ry 


« He is well, I believe; at leaſt J 
know nothing to the contrary. But now, 
fir, that I am ſatisfied on this point, be- 
fore I utter a ſyllable of my reaſons for 
dehiring this meeting, you mult promiſe 
me, fulemnly promiſe me, bynomeans, di- 
icitly or indirectly, to feck revenge upon 
one who is beneath your notice, nor put 
your valuable life in competition with 
that of a villain, Promiſe me this, and. 
I will unfold a ſtrange and dark ſtory.” 


© Charlotte!“ replied our hero, with 
a voice and countenance in which grief, 
anger, and curioſity, were viſibly blend- 
ed, * you wound my very foul. Can 
L.inleton, a man whom I have known 
for year- can he have acted baſcly by a 


friend, 
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friend, for whom he always profeſſed a 


regard?“ 


e Oh no, indeed!” cried Charlotte, 
eagerly, ſhocked at this miſconſtruction 
of her words, which yet ſhe was con- 
ſcious of having given riſe to; © Mr, 
Littleton is wholly unconcerned in the 
affair I ſpeak of; and, to confeſs the 
truth, and at once to remove all your 
ſuſpicions on that head, know, fir, we are 
engaged to each other by the ſtricteſt, 
the moſt inviolable ties.“ 


Our hero then expreſſed his ſurpriſe 
that he had never before heard of this, 
and his extreme joy that his friend was 
unconcerned in the treachery ſhe hint- 

L 4 ed 
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ed at; and then entreated her to pro- 
ceed. 


© When you have given me the re- 


quired promiſe, I will, but never till 
then,” 


Alfter a ſhort pauſe he conſented, and 
ſwore, in the moſt ſerious manner, nei- 
ther directly nor indirectly to ſeek an 
opportunity of revenge. 


Charlotte then related the particulars, 
with which the reader 1s already ac- 
quainted ; and when ſhe had concluded 
her little narrative, requeſted him, if 
poſſible, to conceal from the world the 
diſgraceful part her own family had 

acted, 
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ated, and not to embroil her with them, 
as the informer. | 


Mr. Thornborough was ſo ſtruck with 
aſtoniſhment and horror, at this proof 
of the baſeneſs of a young man whom he 
had believed fincerely attached to him, 
that for ſome minutes he could not ſpeak 
at all; but when he had regained ſuth- 
cient compoſure, he replied— 


* Depend on it, miſs Charlotte, if it 
is in my power, for your fake, for my 
own ſake, I will not reveal the part your 
family have taken; nor will 1, by any 
means, diſcover my informer ; nor will I 
| forfeit my word; though, if Godfrey is 
not a ſcoundrel, he will himſelf give me 
ſatisfaction: and ſhould he, averſe as I 


Ls have 
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have ever been to the practice of duelling, 


I cannot ſay I could command my tem- 
per ſufficiently to avoid it. Cruelly as I 
muſt be hurt at the diſcovery of ſuch baſe 
conduct, yet forgive me if I add, with 
reſpe to your ſiſter, I feel more relent- 
ment than regret; as I have lately diſ- 
covered my paſſion for her was not what 
I once fanciedit; and I have ſeverely 
condemned myſelf for thus haſtily form- 
ing an engagement, which though I in- 
tended to fulfil, I knew I ſhould ever 
repent. I will write her a letter, as ſoon 
as I return home, to acquaint her I am 
not ignorant of her arts: but to you I 
will acknowledge, though to her I dare 
not, that I conſider the promiſe I was fa- 
tally drawn in to give, ſo far binding, 
that whilſt ſhe remains-ſingle I will not 


give 
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give my hand to another; though, if 1 
loved her as well, or ten thouſand times 
better than I even once imagined, the 
world ſhould not tempt me to unite my 
fate with a woman capable of ſuch deceit. 
But J entreat you, Charlotte, tell her not 
this determination, for all my hopes of 
happineſs now depend upon her mar- 
riage ; for if ſhe knew herſelf a tie upon 
me, ſhe might remain ſingle, from a 
hope, though it would be a yain one, of 
inducing me to renew my addrefles. 
The ſame motive will keep me ſilent with 
reſpect to her conduct; for who that 
knew her diſpoſition would ever ſeek 
in her a companion to leſſen the toil and 
fatigues of life?“ g 


Charlotte aſſured him of her diſcre- 
-Li6 tion ; 
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tion; and, after ſome farther converſa- 
tion on the ſubject, they parted; and our 
hero went home with a heart ſo much re- 
lieved by this diſcovery, that it greatly 
leſſened his reſentment; ſo impoſſible is 
it to harbour at once in the ſoul two ſuch 


oppoſite paſſions as anger and joy. 


Having ordered every thing for his de- 
parture, and paid off the lodgings, he 
told his own ſervant he ſhould ſet off 
immediately ; and to the others, who 
had belonged nominally to Godfrey, he 
gave two letters to deliver, which the 
reader will find in the following chap- 
ter; and then bade them follow him, 
as he was pretty ſure their maſter would 
have no farther occaſion for them. 


3 CHAP. 
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CH. A Fi FL 


To Miss W1LDING. 


I F, madam, the ſignature of this ſhould 
ſurpriſe you, as a premature avowal of 
my name and character, let your own 
conſcience explain the enigma, and tell 
you that I have diſcovered, fortunately 
diſcovered, before it was too late for my 
happineſs, that from the firſt of our ac- 
quaintance neither of them have been 
a ſecret to you; though, with all the pa- 
rade and affectation of diſintereſted love, 
you have ſo artfully concealed the know- 
ledge you previouſly obtained from one 

wha, 
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who, beneath the maſk of friendſhip, 
played upon my foibles to obtain his own 
wiſhes. Whether he will ſucceed or not, 
is a point I ſhall not ſpeak upon; neither 
ſhall I ſay how or when I received the 
information for which Iam ſo highly in- 
debted. Though your conduct, permit 
me to ſay, deſerves no conſideration, yet 
my reſpect for the female character, and 
my feelings for that part of your family 
who may have been innocently engaged 
in it, will induce me, if poſſible, to avoid 
making the ſtory public, particularly in 
B. — ; as, however juſt, I do not wiſh 
to ſee the ridicule of the whole town fall 


on you. I wiſh you better ſucceſs in 
your next negociation; perhaps with leſs 
contrivance you may be more fortunate, 


but from me never expect to hear again. 
| Adieu, 
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Adieu, madam: it is ſomething ungallant 
to ſay I rejoice in my liberty, yet it is 
the truth: I have long been weary of my 
chains, even when I thought the fair 
enſlaver worthy my regard. 1 again re- 
peat, I will not voluntarily diſcloſe the 
reaſon of our ſeparation, unleſs I am 
obliged to do it, from any undeſerved 
ſtigma falling on the hitherto unim- 
peached character of | 


WILILIAM THORNBOROUGH. 


To LIEUTENANT GODFREY. 


MY letter to miſs Wilding will ſuf- 
ficiently account for my requeſting you 
inſtantly .to reſign the name of Thorn- 


borough, to which you can do no ho- 
nour. However my feelings are hurt, or 


my 
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my reſentment excited, I have ſolemnly 
promiſed not to ſeek revenge for your 
baſe and unprincipled conduct. I am 
thus fettered; but you, - fir, are free: 
you cannot think I meanly wiſh to avoid 
you by my haſty departure; for give 
me leave to ſay, though it may ſeem like 
a boaſt, Mr. Thornborough cannot be 
concealed, unleſs he wiſhes to be ſo; and 
that I do not you may ſoon be con- 
vinced, as, by reaſſuming the name and 
character I have too long reſigned, and 
again mixing with the world, my place 
of reſidence will be well known, 


To the diſappointment of your hopes, 
and the ſtings of your conſcience, if any 


conſcience you have, I leave you; they 
may prove the puniſhment due to your 
arts, 
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arts, but which humanity has ng right 
to inflict. Perhaps at ſome future time 
it may wound your feelings to reflect, 
that you have entirely loſt the regard 
and the good opinion of one who, had 
your behaviour merited it, would at all 
times have been happy in proving himſelf 
| Your ſincere friend, 


WILLIAM T HORN BOROUGH. 


Mr. Thornborough, after delivering 
theſe letters to the ſervant, mounted 
his phaeton, and drove one ſtage that 
afternoon; when both himſelf and horſes 
wanting reſt, he determined to ſleep at 
the inn. 


In the mean time Charlotte Wilding 


returned home before her father and Mr. 
Godfrey; 
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Godfrey; but her ſpirits were ſo agitated 
by her apprehenſions of the event of the 
day, that ſhe was really ill ; and gladly 
availed herſelf of the head-ach, which 
was the conſequence, to dine in her 
own chamber, 


Juſt as the family had finiſhed their 
dinner, the ſervants arrived in haſte, 
and calling Mr. Godfrey out, gave him 
the letters; ſaying nothing farther, but 
that our hero was gone out of town 
in the phaeton; a circumſtance which, 
having nothing uncommon in it, he 
paid no attention to; but taking the let- 
ters into the parlour, gave one to Letitia; 
ſaying, with a ſmile, © Your lover has, I 
find, again played truant; but here, I 
fancy, is his apology,” | 


Miſs 
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Miſs Wilding received the letter 
with a ſmile, for ſhe hoped it would ac- 
count for his negle&, which had highly 
piqued her, as ſhe had been in expec- 
tation of ſeeing him the whole morning : 
but, as ſhe peruſed it, her countenance 
gradually altered, her features ſwelled 
with rage, anger, and mortification ; and 
the inſtant ſhe had finiſhed, no longer 
able to reſtrain or conceal her emotions, 
with paſſion ſhe burſt into tears, which in- 
creaſed till at length ſhe was in an ab- 


ſolute hyſteric fit. 


Poor Charlotte trembled when ſhe 
heard the confuſion below ; as, though 
ſhe had no doubt of Mr. Thornborough's 
ſecrecy, the recollected, what had not 
before occurred to her, that Mr, God- 
frey 
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frey muſt be ſenſible the intelligence 
came from her, and of courſe expected 
every mark of reſentment from her own 
family. But Mr. Godfrey, though the 
inſtant he had peruſed the letter he gueſſed 

in what manner our hero had heard of 
the plot, determined for his own ſake 
to keep the ſecret; conſcious he ſhould 
incur the blame for revealing the truth 
to Charlotte, before Mr. Thornborough 
was actually married to Letitia. 


When miſs Wilding was enough re- 
covered to allow the terrified parents 
to enquire the cauſe of this ex- 
treme diſtreſs, he ſhook his head, and 
giving them the letters, ſaid their plan 


had been by ſome ſtrange means diſ- 


covered to his friend, though he could 
not 
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not imagine how, unleſs he had heard 


any thing to give him ſuſpicion during 


his journey ; that, for his part, he was 
beyond meaſure diſconcerted and morti- 
fied, and not a little that he muſt di- 


rectly quit B , and their amiable 


family in particular, as he could have 
now no hopes of ſucceeding with miſs 
Charlotte; and, if he had, he did not 


ſuppoſe Mr. Wilding would ſtand to his 
bargain. 


c No to be ſure, I ſhall not,” was that 
gentleman's anſwer; and Mr. Godfrey 
went on 


ce Beſides, as Mr. Thornborough means 
to take his own name again, I muſt 


here be diſcovered, and expoſed to all 


the 


5 
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the ridicule of the town ; nor will you, 
fir, or your family be exempt : therefore 
take my advice; huſh up the matter 
here; and tell the world, though your 
daughter was much attached, you 
thought Mr. Godfrey was not a proper 
match for Letitia, and that Charlotte 
refuſed Mr. Thornborough: thus will 


your credit be ſaved,” 


Mr. Wilding thought this advice very 
good, and determined to follow it. Mr, 
Godfrey then took leave, after endea- 
vouring to conſole Letitia for her loſs, 
and deſiring his beſt and moſt reſpect- 
ful compliments to miſs Charlotte, He 


then bade the ſervants follow him to 
his lodgings ; and finding Mr. Thorn- 
borough had diſcharged them, he order- 
on - 
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ed the chariot; and, having a new plan 
of operations in his head, drove to a 
rown about twenty miles north of BZ: 
there he alighted at an inn, and calling 
the two men into the parlour, told them 
that the other gentleman and himſelf 
having changed names in a frolic, but 
the diverſion being at an end, the real 
Mr. Thornborough was waiting their 
arrival in London, whom in future they 
muſt conſider as their maſter, and who 
would pay them what wages was due; 
that he hoped they would uſe as much 
expedition as poſſible, without hurting the 
horſes, as he might want the carriage; and 
added, that, by his expreſs commands, 
they muſt not mention what he had told 
them to any one. 


The 


— . 
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The men could ſcarcely at firſt give 
credit to this ſtory, thoiigh they were 
very glad of the exchange, as our hero, 
even whilſt in the character almoſt of a 
dependent, had on many occaſions prov- 
ed the generoſity of his ſpirit : and the 
following morning they ſet out, leaving 
Mr. Godfrey to purſue his new ſcheme ; 
what that was the reader ſhall be in- 
formed in due time. Let us now return 
to B——-. 


When the buſtle occaſioned by the 


letters, and Letitia's conſequent illneſs, 
was a little abated, Mrs. Wilding went 


up to Charlotte, to relate theſe ſtrange 


events; who, finding ſhe had not been 
accuſed, reſolved to keep her own coun- 


ſel, and accordingly affected the greateſt 
ſurpriſe, 
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ſurpriſe, whilſt her mother was telling 
the ſtory, and ſoftening the part they had 
acted as much as poſſible. The ſepara- 
tion of the lovers was ſoon circulated 
through the town, and various cauſes 
aſſigned ; but the real reaſon did not yet 
tranſpire.— Here then for a while let us 
leave them in their uſual ſtate, and follow 


the ſteps of our hero, who proceeded 
towards London. 


Vo. II. M CHAP. 
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As Mr. Thornborough travelled in 
the phaeton with his own horſes, he made 
no great progreſs: and on the evening 
of the ſecond day, alighting at the inn 
where he meant to ſleep, he was ſur— 
priſed and pleaſed at ſeeing a footman of 
Mr. Barrymore's ſtanding in the gate- 
way; and, on enquiry, learned his maſ- 
ter, lady, and miſs Sophy, were then in 
the houſe, alſo on their road to Lon- 


don. 


On ſending in a meſſage, he was im- 


mediately admitted, and they mutually 


rejoiced 
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rejoiced at this unexpected meeting. It 
was the firft time he had ſeen miſs Barry- 
more fince the evening he played whiſt 
with her at Mrs. Burlington's. From 
all that had fince paſſed, he thought 
himſelf juſtified in telling them the true 
ſtory belonging to the child ; and their 
ſurpriſe was extreme. They joined with 
him in accuſing the unnatural mother; 
and they applauded the tenderneſs and 
delicacy of his conduct. Delighted by 


their approbation, and animated by the 
hint Mr. Neſbit had given him, and 


which he now fancied an expreſſion in 
Sophia's eyes confirmed, he almoſt for- 
got the fatal tie which bound him, and 
reſolved to acquaint them with his real 
name: but, juſt as he was going to'begin, 
the entrance of a Mr. Weſtern, who he 

M 2 found 
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found occupied the fourth place in their 
coach, prevented him. As he hoped in 
town to have many opportunities of ſee- 
ing them alone, and revealing this ſecret, 
without the riſque of its being known all 
over B—, he therefore at preſent gave 
up the poirft with much cheerfulneſs ; 
and after paſſing the pleaſanteſt evening 
he had ever before known, and promiſing 
to travel their pace, and accompany 
them the whole way to London, he re- 
tired to reſt, with a hope, though a very 
diſtant one, of obtaining, at ſome future 
time, the hand of the only woman he was 


now certain he had ever truly loved. 


The next morning they met at break- 
faſt, with the ſame cheerfulneſs and 
good humour; but when they were in- 


formed 
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formed the carriages were ready, and 
our hero had juſt handed in the object 
of his tendereſt affections, he was told a 
perſon wanted to ſpeak with him ; and 
on going back was arreſted, by the name 
of Godfrey, for the ſum of five hundred 
pounds, at the ſuit of a Mr. Brackſtone 


of London, in the fight of all the 
people, and the ſervants of Mr, Barry- 


more. 


Extremely diſconcerted at an event 
ſo mortifying, and which prevented him 
from the pleaſure of attending Sophia 
to town; and ſtill more hurt at the idea 
of appearing in her eyes in ſo diſgrace- 
ful and ſo diſhonourable a light, he could 
yet only blame his ridiculous folly, which 


had ſubjected him to this inconvenience; 
M 3 for 
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for ſuch only It was, as he knew his ar- 
rival in London would ſet this miſtake 
right. He therefore ſubmitted with a 
good grace; and bidding their ſervants 
tell Mr. and Mrs. Barrymore, with his 
compliments, that he was prevented from 
attending them in their journey, but 


hoped to wait on them in town, he went 


back to the parlour he had juſt quitted, 


with a compoſure that ſurpriſed them 


all. 


It was before mentioned, that Mr. 
Godfrey's creditor had placed a ſpy 
upon his actions; and the fact was this: 


He wrote to Mr. Clayton, a ſecond- rate 


attorney, at B ; and, relating the cir- 
cumſtances, put the affair into his hands, 
deſiring, if the match went off, or Mr. 


Godfrey 
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Godfrey attempted leaving the place, he 
would inſtantly arreſt him. When our 
hero paid off his lodgings and ſet out, 
and his friend followed ; their having 
leit the town, and quitted the wits Wild- 
ings, though the reaſon was ot guelied 
at, was all over the place by the next 
evening; and Mr. Clayton hearing of it 
at his club, was hearuly vexed at hav- 
ing acquitted nimſelf ſo Ul to bis client. 
He reſolved therefore to purtue our hero, 
as knowing him only by the name of 
Godfrey, who, not wiſhing to be cunceal- 
ed, was caſily traced to the Pelican at 


F „and there arreſted, as has been 


mentioned. 


Mr. Thornborough, extremely eager 
to be again at liberty, ordered poſt- 
M4 horſes 
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horſes to convey him to town, as the 
quickeſt method, and left his phaeton to 
follow. Mr. Clayton lifted up his hands 
and eyes at the extravagance of a young 
fellow already ſo deeply in debt. He 
however made no objection; and, on 
their arrival, our hero defired Mr. Brack- 
ſtone might be inſtantly ſent for: but, to 
his great diſappointment, learned he had 
been gone out of town a week, and was 
not expected till Sunday night. This 
was only Thurſday, and Mr. Thornbo- 
rough's impatience to be releaſed, that 
he might clear his character to the Barry- 
mores, was ſo great, that he bore his 


confinement with leſs than his uſual com- 


placence. He might indeed have ſent 


for either fir John Moleſworth, or Mr. 
Conway, who were both in town: but 
* he 
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he rather choſe to wait Mr. Brackſtone's 
return; as he could not apply to either 
of the others, without confeſſing his own 
folly, and relating events he wiſhed bu- 


ried in oblivion. 


On the Sunday evening, the arrival of 
Mr. Brackſtone ſet him once more at 
liberty. Inſtantly convinced of the miſ- 
take, he chid Mr. Clayton for the blun- 
der : but our hero, with his uſual ſweet- 
neſs, aſſured him it was a very natural 
one; for that gentleman and himſelf 
having changed names in a frolic, it 
was only by that of Godfrey he was 
known at B—, Mr. Brackſtone then 
requeſted to know where the identical 
Mr. Godfrey was to be found. I 
know not exactly,” replied Mr. Thorn- 

| borough; 
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borough ; I left him at B— : but as 
we have now reſumed our own charac- 
ters, I fancy he will not continue there 
long,” 


Mr. Brackſtone thanked him with 
great earneſtneſs for his intelligence, and 
they parted; Mr. Clayton, at our hero's 
earneſt deſire, promiſing not to mention 
at B — the circumſtance of the change 
of names; and Mr. Thornborough ac- 
companying this requeſt with a hand- 


ſome preſent, enſured his compliance. 


Early the next morning, according to 
the directions he received, he went to 
Berkley- ſquare, and enquired for Mr. 
Barrymore. The houſe was ſhut up; 
one ſervant only was left in it, who in- 


formed 


a 
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formed our hero, the family, two days 
after their arrival in town, received an 
expreſs from the continent, to acquaint 
them with the dangerous ſtate of fir 
Philip Barrymore's health; and that, in 
conſequence of it, they had ſet out im- 
+ mediately for Dover, where they were 


to embark: and on their arrival at Paris, 
Mr. Charles Barrymore was to meet 
them, and attend miſs Sophia to her fa- 
ther. in one of the ſouthern provinces. 
Whether her maſter and lady would re- 
turn to England, ſhe could not be cer- 
tain ; but ſhe rather fancied they would 
ſtay in France till the recovery or death 


of fir Philip reſtored miſs Barrymore to 
them, 


Extremely chagrined and mortified at 
this 
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this intelligence, which wholly deſtroyed 
all the plans he had formed, and, till 
more, threw the object of his love into the 
power of a dangerous rival, to whom it 
was ſaid ſhe was engaged, and who un- 
doubtedly poſſeſſed every advantage of 
birth and fortune, and whoſe intereſt 
could not fail of being ſtrengthened by 
the wiſhes and perſuaſions of her uncle 
and aunt, who, already tenderly attached, 
would affuredly endeavour to promote 
their union; and this happening at a 
time when he muſt appear in a moſt diſ- 
graceful light, excluſive of the apparent 
difference in their fituations, which was 
alone ſufficient to make her endeavour to 
forget him, even ſuppoſing her heart was 
a little inclined to regard him with par- 
tiality; he walked from Berkley- ſquare, 

almoſt 
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almoſt diſtracted with his ſelf-reproaches, 
and at the utter impoſſibility there now 
was of revealing to the Barrymores his 
real ſituation. 


Whilſt thus unpleaſantly engaged, he 
accidentally met his old and reſpe&ed 
friend Mr. Fitzwilliam, who addrefled 
him with the utmoſt pleaſure, and aſked 
with a friendly concern why he looked ſo 
dejected, and where he had concealed 
himſelf for ſo many months. 


To theſe enquiries our hero replied 
with a deep ſigh, and ſhaking his head, 
ce Ah, fir!” ſaid he, © to your friend- 
ſhip I owe an account of myſelf for theſe 
laſt few months: but in truth I am 
aſhamed to give it. You know how 

abruptly 
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abruptly I left the Abbey : but I did 
not then intend to make ſo long an ab- 
ſence, or Fou ſhould have heard from 
me. You may well aſk why I look de- 
jected. I have trifled with my peace, 
and thrown away every hope of happi- 
neſs. I have been duped by men, wo- 
men, and children; have been deceived 
where moſt I truſted; and now, this 


moment, have met with a moſt cruel 


diſappointment, in the only rational hope 


* Jever formed.“ 


J 6 You aſtoniſh and terrify me,“ re- 

12 plied Mr. Fitzwilliam: * but, my young 
1 friend, we muſt not part thus. Go home 
with me; tell me all the difficulties you 


are involved in, and depend upon me 


3 for 
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for endeavouring to extricate you from 
them.” 


* 
EF 
1 WR 


_ « You are very kind, fir,” anſwered 
our hero; „but I muſt be excuſed at 
preſent: Mrs. Fitzwilliam and miſs Caro- 
line—they have not been accuſtomed to 
ſee me thus, and I am unfit for ſociety. 
To-morrow I will wait on you in your 


ſtudy, and then you ſhall hear all that 
has befallen me; and to your advice I 
ſubmit my future conduct. 


My family,” cried Mr. Fitzwilliam, 
c are abſent; that excuſe, therefore, 
will not avail : nor will I leave you, till 


I know how I can be ſerviceable to you.“ 


Mr. Thornborough conſented in 


ſilence ; 
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abruptly I left the Abbey: but I did 
not then intend to make ſo long an ab- 
ſence, or bu ſhould have heard from 
me. You may well aſk why I look de- 
jected. I have trifled with my peace, 
and thrown away every hope of happi- 
neſs. I have been duped by men, wo- 
men, and children; have been deceived 
where moſt J truſted ; and now, this 
moment, have met with a moſt cruel 
diſappointment, in the only rational hope 


I ever formed.” 


& You aſtoniſh and terrify me,“ re- 
plied Mr. Fitzwilliam: «but, my young 
friend, we muſt not part thus. Go home 
with me; tell me all the difficulties you 
are involved in, and depend upon me 
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for endeavouring to extricate you from 
them.” 1 

« You are very kind, fir,” anſwered 
our hero; „ but I muſt be excuſed at 
preſent: Mrs. Fitzwilliam and miſs Caro- 
line—they have not been accuſtomed to 
ſee me thus, and I am unfit for ſociety. 
To-morrow I will wait on you in your 
ſtudy, and then you ſhall hear all that 
has befallen me; and to your advice I 
ſubmit my future conduct. 


My family,“ cried Mr. Fitzwilliam, 
c are abſent; that excuſe, therefore, 
will not avail : nor will J leave you, till 


I know how I can be ſerviceable to you.“ 


Mr. Thornborough conſented in 


ſilence ; 
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filence; and, thanking him for theſe 
additional proofs of his friendſhip, ac- 
companied him to Mortimer-ſtreet. Mr. 
Fitzwilliam then ordering himſelf to be 
denied, and leading the way to his li- 
brary, our hero, at his requeſt, began in 


the following manner, 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 


